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ie French Collectivists’ Theory 
of the Origin of Religion 
“ach individual bas his own nature and bears 
his own peculiarities and characteristics. Na- 
ss are not unlike individuals. Each nation has 
distinctive psychology, and, as a consequence, 
nifests its own national characteristics. The na- 
al psychology influences all activities of the na- 
Art as well as science bears the marks of the 
‘onal psychology. We speak of national art, 
;pture, painting, we refer to French, German or 
lish style and taste. The national character- 
es also impress themselves on the thoughts, view- 
ats or aspects taken by men of science, especially 
rn answering certain questions or solving cer- 
problems. 

Pne of the problems which interested all scholars 
ing the last century was, and still is, that of the 
rin of religion. Of course, theology has long 
-e answered this question exhaustively by simply 
ating to supernatural revelation and by referring 
the report given us by Moses in Genesis. But 
re are, too, the natural branches of knowledge 
ch are likewise interested in the same problem 
ithe origin of mankind and all the hundredfold 
stions connected with the origin of man. Super- 


ttive fields, for philosophy, ethnology and an- 
spology are bound to answer the problem of the 
vin of religion. Of course, theology has long 
1 a natural basis. 
ho can find a satisfactory answer to the difficult 
stion of the origin of religion? Ethnologists 
anthropologists of the last century have hotly 
ted this problem. Distinct schools of thought 
ke advanced distinct theories. The scientific 
ols of the last century were greatly tainted by 
doctrine of evolution, and consequently one 
IH not be surprised to find this doctrine entering 
discussion regarding the origin of religion. Out- 
of the conservative scholastic school all the 
erent theories advanced bear the marks of evo- 
onistic thought. But among the rank and file of 
followers of the evolutionistic school the task 
proached from different angles. The Germans 
ed their own system, that of Naturalism. 
land, Animism and Magic were given as 
irces for the origin of religion, and in France 
trends of thought came to the front which 
called Collectivism. In this paper we shall 
rselves only with the latter. 
Collectivism as a recognized theory is 
ively recent date, the ideas which this 


t 
- 


’ 


ural revelation does not intrude upon their re- _ 


school represents are almost as old as science itself. 
In fact they reach back to the philosophers of 
Ancient Greece. The school, furthermore, can be 
fully understood only if we study the history of 
French thought during the last one hundred and 
fifty years. 


In ancient times already the Sophists!) believed 
that some prudent men had invented the laws and 
that some still wiser men had originated belief in 
gods as a supplement of and an aid toward observ- 
ance of the laws. In fact Moses, Zoroaster and Numa 
gave laws in the name of God, and Solon and 
Lykurgus made religion the basis of. their political 
order. In ancient times the denial of the state re- 
ligion was considered a grave offense against the 
authority of the state. Likewise it cannot be denied 
that at all times princes and kings used religion for 
their own political purposes. In refuting. this 
theory it may be answered that in all these cases the 
kings and other political rulers thus used the al- 
ready existing religion; they certainly did not in- 
vent religion. All lawgivers who laid down laws 
in the name of God or the gods did so by appeal 
to the authority of the accepted Deity or deities. 
Nowadays the same thing happens. When kings, 
chiefs or tribal priests in the wilds of Africa make 
new fetishes they do so acting upon the already ac- 
cepted belief in the power of fetishes. 

No less sophistic than the one refuted is the asser- 
tion that priests originated religion. How could 
the priesthood have come into existence unless the 
institution of religion existed previously. Governors 
and state officials certainly cannot be thought of un- 
less we presuppose the existence of a political or- 
ganization, which is the state. A fire department 
or a police force has no reason for existence unless 
there are fires and criminals endangering the 
safety and welfare of the community and its pos- 
sessions. The Brahmins, the mighty priest-caste of 
India, could not have forced the people into religious 
slavery unless there existed an unshakable belief 
in the Veda, the canonical books of India, which 
form the basis of all religious thought among the 
Hindus. The Shamans of Siberia, who tyrannize 
the people, could not do so unless the people already 
entertained a firm belief-in malignant spirits and 
in magical power. ~ 

The theories of the ancient Sophists were revived 


by the cynical Voltaire, and, having found favor, 


put on a more scientific basis supplied by Hobbes 


1) Kritias, vide Plato, De legibus 10,889. Cicero, De ; 
natura deor. 1, 42. Augustine, De civ. Dei. 6, 4, 1 (contra 
Varro). : eS SG 
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(1588-1679) in England and Rousseau (1712-1778 
in France, whose theories came into bloom in the 
French Revolution. These philosophers claimed that 
religion was the outcome of a social agreement or 
contract ; that religion was the result of a convention, 
History, however, does not afford the shghest indica- 
tion of such a proceeding. The universality of re- 
ligion among all races of mankind, including the 
peoples in the most remote corners of the globe, 
testifies clearly against the possibility of such an in. 
ternational contract or convention, 

The errors of the Conventionalists have long 
since been refuted. In its crassest form Conven- 
tionalism has faded away. But under the ashes some 
fire continues to smolder and in modern times new 
flames again kindled errors. The old errors of 
the Conventionalists were revived under a more 
refined form by the French Collectivists. 

Emile Durkheim, author of Elementary Forms 
of the Religious Life, and an untiring contributor 
to the French magazines L’ Année Sociologique and 
Revue de Métaphysique, may be regarded as the 
leader of this French school. Another outstanding 
personality of this school is Latcien Levy-Bruhl, 
whose works, Primitive Mentality, and The ‘Soul’ 
of the Primitives, have found entrance into the 
circle of English and American readers. This school 
endeavors to trace the origin of religion to the 
“tribe,” or “society,” or “crowd,” in which the in- 


yond reason the individual in favor of the group.”® 
“By no means [it] follows that the individual's 
ligious thought and feeling are merely the reflé 
of group-mentality."*) “No group-coercion 
utterly stifle the individual, nor is religious emoti¢ 
on the part of the individual wholly dependent @ 
the group any more than the savage's fear 0 
power suddenly apprehended is a product of grou 
influence. Neither social nor economic condition 
determine the savage’s attitude, and the proof 
this lies in the fact that his attitude, expressing 

or hope, is universally found in savage life, wh 
ever be the economic or social surroundings. . 
Hence, while it must be admitted that religious id 
in general reflect a man’s habitat and group, it) 
a serious error to imagine that the habitat or gro 
in which he is born produces his religious state 
mind. The French theory does not hesitate to 7 
sist that man does not think at all as an individu 
there is no such thing at all as an individual m 
tality, and, consequently, all religious thought 
social, But it is pure assumption that the mind 
the group is so overwhelmingly coercive that 
individual mind is entirely subservient to it. 
that-can be affirmed is that the social atmosph 
affects the religious consciousness.”>) 

Albert Muntsch, S. J., who discusses the s: 
question in Introductory Sociology, remarks wv 
accurately: “The fact is that among primitives 
find ‘leading individuals’ and that the tribe d 
not represent a dull homogeneous mass of p 
Any one who has read the biographical 
of the distinguished Indian chiefs and leaders in 
Handbook of American Indians will admit this. 
mention only Big Jim, Shawnee; Black Hawk, S: 
and Fox; Keokuk, of the same tribe; Chief Jose 


aie 


Nez Percé; Red Cloud, Sioux; Kanakuk, 


obaimlcy Osceola, Seminole leader; Ou L 
ya, inventor of the Cherokee alphabet ; Tec 
seh, Shawnee, etc. These men were not only nt 


for bravery on the warpath, but were wise couns* 
orators.”"*) 


¥ 


and 
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starting point for the collective representation of 

ety as 4 spiritual power.’”) 

uccordnig to the French school religion originated 

totemism. This obli to study the value 
universality of totemism. If totemism can be 

ved to have been the universal and original s 

| Obtaining among mankind, Collectivism will have 

iblished a sound and workable basis. 
t universal and origi _ system fails, Collectivissm 

deprived of its foundation. Here we feel justi- 
in reproducing the Dr. Lowie’s criticism on the 


ges us 


- 
If totemism 


nological soundness of totemism. “From the 
nological point of view,” he writes, “Dr. Golden- 


ser pertinently asks whence the non-totemic peo- 
shave derived their religion. Durkheim pro- 
is on the assumption, now totally discredited, that 
sib [clan] in the typical form of the totemic 
ii$ a universal trait of very rude cultures. As 
Matter of fact, it has already been shown that 
World tribes in both the Old World and the 
World lack sibs and totems. No such insti- 
ons occur among the Andamanese of the Bay of 
or the Chukchi of Siberia, nor has it been 
from the Tasmanians, the Congolese Pyg- 

1s, or the Bushmen. If it be objected with some 
ibility that our knowledge of the three tribes 


a to weigh heavily, there is the wholly unobjec- 
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older than totemism but also turns out to be highly 
developed where no traces of totemism have ever 
been recorded, It is therefore impossible to derive 
the guardian-spirit belief from totemic conceptions. 
On the contrary, there is good evidence that in cer- 
tain regions totemism, which otherwise has a very 
meager religious content, tends to take its coloring 
from the guardian-spirit concept, and the high-water 
marks of a religious attitude toward the totem, 
which beyond doubt are found on this continent, are 
intelligible from this fact.”") 

We have quoted rather extensively from the writ- 
ings of scholars prominent in the science of com- 
parative religion and ethnology. The scientific opin- 
ions of men like Hopkins, Stephan, Lowie, Bene- 
dict, Goldenweiser and Swanton cannot easily be 
set aside. They are impartial judges and eminent 
students of ethnology, and their findings carry con- 
siderable weight. 

We have seen that Collectivism is illogical be- 
cause it contains psychological contradictions. The 


| crudest elements of philosophy are disregarded by 


Collectivism. More than this: Collectivism militates 
against ethnological facts. The sociologists of 


France—they themselves prefer the name of sociol- 
ogists to that of ethnologists—have set to work with 
untiring enthusiasm. We owe them this credit. 
With incredible care they collected hundreds and 
thousands of ethnological data, to build up a work 
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Dangers of Governmental Control 
Are Inherent 


Starting a little more than a year ago with the 
support or acquiescence of practically all the leaders 
of farm organizations and farmers’ marketing co- 
operatives in the United States, and with the actual 
opposition of only the comparatively few persons 
who understood the principles and philosophy of 
co-operation and had the courage to stand by them, 
the Federal Farm Board now faces widespread 
criticism and opposition. Farm-organization and 
co-operative-marketing leaders in increasing num- 
bers are declaring quite unreservedly that the Farm 
Board is a real menace to the farmers’ co-operative 
movement. 


Experience has demonstrated beyond the possi- 
bility of a doubt that the Farm Board proposes to 
dictate business policies and management to any co- 
operative that receives a cent of aid from it in the 
form of a loan. Thus it dominates the national cor- 
porations it has set up, and through them the re- 
gional and local farmers’ co-operatives that have 
become associated with the national corporations. 
Some of the men who helped to set up these Farm 
Board corporations, and urged farmers’ co-opera- 
tives to join, are now in open rebellion against 
them. 


A. good many of these persons who have changed 
front since a year ago seem to feel, however, that 
with a less domineering Farm Board, and with a 
more democratic set-up in the national corporations 
organized by it, governmental aid to co-operatives 
would be beneficial and desirable. Their opposition 
to the Farm Board and its program is based more 
on personal considerations than on principle, and is, 
therefore, quite superficial. ‘The fundamental basis 
of opposition is the fact that the dangers of govern- 
mental aid to co-operatives are inherent. 


It was a grasp of these inherent dangers that led 
well-grounded co-operators to oppose Mr. Hoover’s 
proposal for a marketing board to assist farmers’ 
co-operatives when it was first made six years ago, 
and to oppose it consistently and persistently in 
its various forms in the years that followed. It was 
this grasp that enabled them to predict with assur- 
ance, even before the Farm Board was appointed, 
that the agricultural marketing act would establish 
a suzerainty over the co-operatives that submitted 
themselves to it. 


Let us examine these dangers to co-operation that 
are inherent in governmental aid and interference: 

Governmental aid in organizing co-operatives and 
providing funds for facilities and operation, even if 
administered with the best of intentions by the 
friends of co-operation, is paternalistic. Instead of 
developing a self-reliant movement able to run on 
its own power, it develops a flabby movement that 
must have power applied to it. It is noteworthy 


that in Europe co-operation has made the least ” 


_ progress where governments have tried to aid and 
direct it, and the greatest progress where the gov- 


_ernments have let it alone. 


. 


True co-operation must grow. It cannot gre 
any more rapidly than the people become co-opé 
ators and learn by experience how to: run the 
own affairs. Every attempt to build co-operat 
for the people, to hand it down to them, has faile 
Co-operation has succeeded only where the peop 
have built it for themselves. Robert Owen, out | 
his own wealth, sought to set up co-operatives f 
the people, but his spoon-fed co-operatives la 
guished and died. The first successful co-operatiy 
were established with the meager resources of fl 
people themselves. 


The objections to governmental aid to farmer 
co-operatives were well stated by William M. Ja 
dine, former Secretary of Agriculture, in an addre 
to the National Co-Operative Milk Producers’ Fe 
eration at Philadelphia on November 24, 1925. 
that address, Mr. Jardine said: 


“|. The experience of foreign agricultural ¢ 
operatives has shown that direct financial aid fro 
the government, and the control that goes with — 
are not desirable. Financial aid has a tendency 


bolster up weak concerns and conceal their defect 


Money offered for organization purposes may bri 
associations into existence where they are not neede 
and may attract persons into the movement who 
chief desire is to tap the treasury, rather than ~ 
effect improvements in marketing. 


“On the other hand, strong, efficient co-operatr 
associations would be inclined to reject financial ai 
from a wish to avoid the supervision and contr 
that would necessarily go with it. Thus the mov 
ment would tend to divide into an efficient pa 
capable of standing on its own feet, and an inefi 
cient part nursed by subsidies and in constant dai 
ger of collapse. | 


“Furthermore, it is my firm conviction, and in tl 
I believe that members of co-operatives general 
agree with me, that an essential to success in ¢ 
operation is a fundamental belief in its advantage 
People who do not believe in co-operation suf 
ciently to testify to their belief by financial at 
other support will not be able to form vigorous a 
effectual organizations. Government aid would t 
to develop co-operation among people without co 
victions as to its desirability. 


“Nor do regulations and restrictions by the go 
ernment help in fostering co-operative organ 
tions. Co-operation in the United States has d 
veloped from the needs and experience of the far 
people. It rightly begins as an economic move 
of the rural communities, and should be free to d 
velop in accordance with their needs and the. 
portunities for service. The experience in Europe: 
countries also points to this fact. 7 

“It is impossible that the Danish governme 
for example, at any time during the history of 
co-operative movement in that country could t 
developed a plan of co-operation as admir: 
adapted to the needs of the Danish farmers 
the present system. Neither is it likely t 
Danish government, by decrees or regulations, 
have made co-operation the important part 


~ 
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onal life that it has come to be through spon- 
cous, untrammeled growth.” 


fore dangerous than the enervating and deaden- 
seffects of paternalism is the domination by the 
ernment, as suggested by Mr. Jardine’ that is 
iain to accompany governmental aid to co-opera- 
s. Such a thing as governmental aid without 
ernmental control and domination simply does 
sexist. See how federal control has accompanied 
eral aid in road building and in agricultural 
ension work. See how the grip of governmental 
trol has been tightened on the federal land 
iss. Governmental control as an accompaniment 
zovernmental aid is inevitable. 


uperficial readers of the present agricultural 
‘keting act have been misled by the language of 
declaration of policy in Section 1 of the act, 
ch sets forth that, with respect to co-operation, 
; the purpose to encourage the “organization of 
ducers into effective associations or corporations 
er their own control,” and to promote the “estab- 
ment and financing of a farm marketing system 
producer-owned and_ producer-controlled co- 
rative associations and other agencies.” 
sut this declaration is specifically repudiated, and 
inevitable control provided, in Section 7 and 
2r sections of the act. The Farm Board is not 
y authorized, but required, to exercise supervi- 
1 over the business management and policies of 
the co-operatives that receive loans from the re- 
ving fund. In its dictatorial and domineering 
tude, the Farm Board does not appear to be ex- 
ding its authority. Domination is written into the 
, and back of that it inheres in the system. 
Note what this governmental control that accom- 
ies federal aid to co-operatives necessarily 
ans: The government is everybody—those who 
Ose co-operation as well as those who favor it. 
ose who oppose co-operation are the more nu- 
rous, and by far the more powerful. They con- 


| the government, and will continue to do so as. 


g as they are dominant in economic affairs. 
w, therefore, can we expect a governmental 
td to understand the genius or philosophy of 
operation? “Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
figs of thistles ?” ; 
Norse still, with interests and forces opposed to 
operation controlling the government, and the 
ernment controlling co-operation, co-operation 
st necessarily be exposed to inside interference 
its enemies. Thus governmental aid to co-opera- 
s, to the extent that co-operatives accept it, must 
it in hamstringing the co-operative movement 
| frustrating the people in the use of the one 
e means they have to protect themselves against 
loitation. Governmental aid to co-operatives not 
- does not help the people, but it interferes with 
q helping themselves. 

‘arm-organization and _— co-operative-marketing 
, who are now in rebellion against the Farm 
d and its program should not fool themselves 
king that if they can get some concession 
- or there it will be safe for farmers to throw 


their co-operatives into the Farm Board corpora- 


tions. The dangers are innate. They lurk in the 
system. No matter what concessions might be made 


now, the dangers would develop as surely as a plant 
grows from a seed. 


The objections to having a governmental body 
undertake to organize co-operatives, and to placing 
existing co-operatives under the tutelage of such a 
body, are not personal or partisan. ‘hey cannot 
be overcome by temporary concessions or ex- 
pedients. Co-operation to be co-operation must 
stand on its own feet and be free. All it should 
ask of the government is a fair field. To have it 
dependent upon or dominated by outside forces, 
particularly forces subject to control by the enemies 
of co-operation, is bound to prove disastrous. 

L. S. HErRrRon, 


e Editor, Nebraska Union Farmer 


The Menace of an Exorbitant 
and Unjust Tariff 


(Compiled by F. P. K.) 


Whenever statesmen and politicians forget the 
true purpose of a tariff, to protect the industry of an 
economically weaker nation from the notorious in- 
tention of another nation, bent on stifling industrial 
development jn the former, as was the purpose of 
the promoters of England’s Free Trade Policy a 
hundred years ago, they commit their country to pur- 
sue a course at variance with the true interest of its 
own people and humanity. Since no nation is self- 
sufficient, but to a certain degree dependent even for 
its’ sustenance on other peoples, it behooves states- 
men to foster exchange of commodities on an equit- 
able basis, and not to arouse and promote the cupid- 
ity of those striving to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of their fellow-citizens and to the detriment 
of the relation of their country to other nations. 
The present Congress must be accused of having 
lost sight of considerations of this nature, when 
framing and passing the Smoot-Hawley Tariff 
Bill. That body was actuated by no higher ideals 
than those which Thomas Carlyle accused .Man- 
chester of cherishing in his “Latter-Day Pamphlets.” 


I understand that tariffs are designed to check 
competition by raising prices, and I cannot think 
that many manufacturers would desire them if they 
did not. Str CHARLES MALLet 

ee et 

Increased tariff protection will certainly enable 
the industrial capitalist to increase his profits, not- 
withstanding a declining production. It must also 
reduce the purchasing power of the reduced number 
of dollars in circulation. Whether or not it will 
reduce unemployment is another story. We must 
wait to see. The Canadian Co-O perator 


. kl RE 


Senator Fess told a Columbus, O., audience that 
“the new tariff will be the instrument through which 


a 


prosperity will be returned to the nation.” Delusion, 


a“ 
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like hope, “springs eternal in the human breast.” 
Canada has already added her blessing to the sen- 
ator’s dream by a tariff increase that will hit a great 
part of nearly one billion dollars in annual exports. 
Other countries stand ready to add their share to our 
growing pile of tariff beatitudes. 
Stewart McDonatp, 
in Barron’s 
He a 

The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act of 1930 was pend- 
ing in Congress many months before its final pas- 
sage. Begun as a “limited revision,” confined to 
agriculture, it soon developed into a general upward 
revision of the 1922 Tariff Act. In the United 
States business became nervous, waiting for the 
tariff issue to be settled one way or another. In 
Canada a similar feeling of uncertainty and ner- 
vousness prevailed for months before the bill was 
passed. There was also in Canada, in addition to 
this nervousness, a feeling of irritation against the 
United States for assuming so much of “the for- 
eigner be damned” attitude in writing the schedules 
for the 20,000 articles in the new tariff. It seemed 
to many Canadians as another example of the best 
customer getting a slap in the face. They wanted to 
exchange their goods for our goods. Congress was 
making it harder for them to do so, and in some 
cases impossible... .. 

The 1930, Tariff Act left newsprint paper on the 
free list. This, of course, is one of Canada’s lead- 
ing exports. Shingles are also free under this Act. 
But almost everything else that Canada ships to us 
has a tariff against it, and generally an increased 
tariff compared with the 1922 law..... 

In other words, the new Tariff Act does affect 
nearly every industry and occupation in Canada to 
some degree... .. The first reaction against our 
tariff in Canada, visible to all Americans, was the 
so-called Dunning budget, which went into effect 


May 1, 1930. Mr. C. A. Dunning, the Liberal Min- 


ister of Finance, put through the most extensive 


In the general election of July 28, the Liberal 
' ¥ thy 
Be 


what they termed the 


vernment was overwhelmingly defeated. The new | 
servative Government, under Premier R. B. | 
ennett, is pledged to a revision of the tariff upward. | 
Jn August 26, the new government took action © 
dumping of American | 

and ct | 


_ demonstrate it to be the outcome of ineptitude 


of agriculture. Then there arose a school which ¢ 


Grave words were recently spoken by Dr. Edwar 
Ewing Pratt, former chief of the Bureau of For 
eign and Domestic Commerce, based on his obset 
vation in foreign countries of the effect of the ney 
tariff on’our trade. It has done more damage to thé 
business, he declares, than any other official or ur 
official act of the last generation. Pointing specif 
cally to the new Italian duty on motor cars, he say 
that already the American business in France, Ital 
Spain, Switzerland, and Germany alone far exceed 
in value any possible benefits that could come fror 
the measure, and he urges that we are driving th 
British Empire into a scheme of imperial tee 
fatal to our trade with its members. He calls attet 
tion to the incident of 15,000 persons in a sma 
Swiss town solemnly swearing never again to bu 
American goods, and expresses the belief that a tid 
of animosity to American business is rising to a ¢ 
gree unimagined by the untraveled American or D 
“our untutored Congress.” On the same day Lu 
Zuberbuhter, a business leader of Argentina, i 
cated the bad psychological effect of the Haw 
Smoot measure, and courteously pointed out t 
further American restrictions on imports from 
gentina might drive that country willy-nilly to t 
measures to decrease Argentinian purchases her 
The business community realizes the dangers of thi 
Bourbon tariff monstrosity. 


The Nation 

ee ee ; 
Just at present the United States is experiencit 

a business depression which has lasted practicall 
for a year. It has taken nearly the whole of th 
twelvemonth for its people to understand what th 
depression really means. They began by thinkin 
that it was merely a gambler’s panic in Wall Stree 
Then they thought it was due to the depressed sta 


tributed it to extravagance in living. Finally # 
politicians took hold of it and are now trying 


the part of the Hoover Administration. Only 
cently have the masses of the people awaked t 
comprehension of the idea that it is in fact a worl 
wide depression. i iit 
To a great extent this depression proceeds f 
the failure to solve the dilemma presented 
clash of nationalistic and world interests. N 
after nation is trying to correct conditions by 
its tariff higher, with serene indifference t 
vious fact that the more widespread the a: 
of the tariff remedy, the less of a remedy 
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ugh international conferences and international 
MTF. ... 
National Council for Prevention of War?) 


What Causes May Spain’s De- 
cadence Be Traced? 


1 his treatise on “The Spanish Inquisition,” pub- 
ed in 1890, the late Bishop Dwenger (of Fort 
yne) declared his “special objection” against this 
‘tution was that it had crushed the constitutional 
tties of the nation. “It fastened the galling yoke 
hbsolutism round the neck of a people,” he de- 
es, “that loved and enjoyed the greatest amount 
constitutional liberty in the Middle Ages.” 

iishop Dwenger believes it to have been “a 
‘ual revolution’: “at first amidst the enthusiasm 
the nation, united for the first time since cen- 
ses under one rule, freed from a foreign invader, 
ser able kings and ministers, the effects of this 
mge were not felt; but I am forced to attribute 
| political decadence of Spain to the loss of its 
stitutional liberties.””) 

in interesting thesis, which to prove or disprove, 
tld be worth the efforts of a serious historian. 
eenerally, the decadence of Spain has been at- 
ruted chiefly to false economic policies, incident 
sart to the influx of great quantities of gold and 
er from Mexico and Peru, and to the poor use 
de of this wealth. There followed a widespread 
gration of peasants to America, who left many 
llage deserted, while manufacture and commerce, 
, suffered, especially in consequence of an unfor- 
ate policy of taxation and the repeated declara- 
1s of bankruptcy on the part of Philipp IT. 
xether the Cortes, provided it had retained all its 
ats and powers, could have stemmed the unfor- 
ate economic development, may be questioned. 
Bonn is, perhaps, not so very far from the truth, 
en he asserts: 

[he union of the knightly-romantic mind of the Middle 
s with that of the militaristic-bureaucratic of absolu- 
| appears to constitute the deeper psychological reason, 
- Spain could not adapt itself to the economic. condi- 
s [as introduced by capitalism, quickly adopted by 
land and Holland. Ed. S. J.] Spain’s greatness con- 
sd in valor and obedience. The Spaniards bled to death 
the battlefields. of the whole world; at home they were 
erned to death.) ‘ 
Towever, the Inquisition can hardly be accused 
having fostered either the mentality or policies 
erred to by the German writer. The fact that 
ius Klein can, in his valuable volume on “The 
sta; a Study in Spanish Economic History 
73-1836),” point only to the following case of 
ference on the part of the Inquisition in the 


d seem to indicate that tribunal had no, or little, 
e on the economic or political policies of the 


One of the findings of the annual meeting of this 
on, held in Washington, D. C., October 23-25. _ 
Dwenger, Rt. Rev. Jos., The Spanish Inquisition, 
1890, _p. 32. : Y 

r. M. J. Spaniens Niedergang wahrend der 
1d, 16. Jahrh. Stuttgart, 1896, p. 198. 


/ 


eis 


irs of the “Honorable Assembly of the Mesta,” | 


Spanish kings. “The President of the Mesta,” Mr. 
Klein writes, “proved to be one of its most helpful 
defenders in this trying period [the last years of the 
reign of Philipp II., when the economic catastrophe 
had set in]. He secured aid from the Royal Coun- 
cil against speculation in pasturage and to prevent 
enclosures. He was even able, on one or two occa- 
sions, to bring the dreaded power of the Inquisition 
to the defense of the sheepowners, since he was also 
connected with that high ecclesiastical court.”!) 

Since the Mesta was at once the most important 
and the most powerful economic institution of Spain, 
the influence of the Inquisition on its fortunes 
would, undoubtedly, be quite apparent, had it con- 
cerned itself with this famous association. 

PEP ks 


Constructive Social Action 


The Savior’s declaration: “I have compassion on 
the multitude” has at all times animated devoted 
followers to interest themselves actively in the wel- 
fare of the people. From earliest Christian times 
down to the present temporal works intended to 
improve the lot of the masses—for the masses are 
poor, though not all are destitute—have gone hand 
in hand with alms-giving pure and simple, as meas- 
ures of relief, and with the spiritual works of 
mercy. In the Apostolic Constitutions permanent, 
constructive aid is emphasized in a remarkable de- 
gree. Again, shortly after the founding of the 
Franciscan order we find a Berthold von Regens- 
burg effectively championing the cause of small 
craftsmen and merchants against unjust taxation. 
In the last century a von Ketteler outlines and pro- 
motes a program of social legislation while en- 
deavoring even to establish quasi co-operative in- 
dustrial undertakings. A Pius X_ personally 
founds several “pia opera” intended to aid suc- 
cessive groups of the poor and to enable them to 
attain to modest comfort; and as Leo XIII and 
others had done before him insists on Catholics 
actively interesting themselves by private and pub-. 
lic influence and endeavor in the betterment of the 


lot of the masses. 


Opportunities, other than those which have be- 
come commonplace, for endeavors to aid the poor 
and those only very moderately situated need but 
to be sought to be found. A striking instance of 
efficient solicitude for people of modest means, 
prompted perhaps less by charity than by simple 
justice, is recorded in the 1930 Yearbook of the 
Co-operative League of America. Addressing the 


Eighth Annual Convention of the Northern States — 


Co-operative League, Mr. C. B. Withnall, Manager 
of the Commonwealth Mutual Savings Bank, of 
Milwaukee, said, as reported in the volume men- 
tioned : ‘ ; 

“I spent one term in our City Hall as City Treasurer, 
when I discovered that during the first period of tax- 
paying time the poor people came in to pay their taxes. 
This money I deposited in the banks at the rate of hun- 


Hy. Kieinal. loc, et pComiriibes Messe OM) pean 
(Dr. Klein is at present Asst. Sec. of Commerce.) 
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dreds of thousands of dollars a day. When it came to 
the last three days of. tax-paying time, the big fellows 
came in. They went to the bank and borrowed the money 
that the poor people had paid their taxes with. The poor 
people without money had no credit at the bank and their 
taxes were sold, causing hardship. Then I went to the 
Legislature with a bill providing for the extension of time 
for paying taxes, which permits anyone to come to the 
City Treasurer and have a tax extension. Well, the poli- 
ticians didn’t like it a bit, but it is a law now, and they 
can’t change it. The poor man’s credit with the City 
Treasurer is just as good as the millionaire’s today. When 
he has his tax payment extended, he is charged interest 
from the last day of tax-paying time, February Ist, at the 
rate of six per cent, until the day he pays the tax, any 
time within six months. This has not only proved a bless- 
ing to hundreds of people, but the interest paid into the 
City Treasurer’s office comes pretty close to paying the 
expenses of the office.”!) 

This type of service rendered an entire vast class 
of citizens is evidence of a truly social spirit. The 
action inaugurated by Mr. Withnall is one that any 
Catholic might be ambitious to have performed. It 
suggests an opportunity Catholic organizations 
throughout the country would do-well to seek out 
where it has not already been closed by effective 


action. TNe Veh By 


Warder’s Review | 


Another Institution of Liberalism Discarded 

The reaction against the principles, institutions 
and reforms of Liberalism is progressing with al- 
most tragic speed. The right to emigrate, denied to 
their subjects by governments that had adopted the 
theories of Mercantilism, was proclaimed by Liber- 
alism as one of the rights of man, and consequently 
the emigrants from one country were to be welcome 
as immigrants in another. This theory accorded 
with the needs of America, and other countries simi- 
larly situated, and was, therefore, adopted by them. 

Today, Italy imposes on those of its citizens, who 
would wish to emigrate, restrictions as severe as 
those by which the European princes of two hun- 
dred years ago prevented emigration in order not to 
be deprived of the ability of subjects to produce 
goods and pay taxes. Other nations erect barriers 
to prevent emigrants from entering their country, 
adding, as we have done, to the tariff wall’a-wall in- 
tended to exclude “foreigners,” which term has ac- 
cepted a meaning akin to “barbarian,” as the word 
was used by the Greeks. 

It is not our intention to discuss whether, or to 
what extent the curtailment of the right of emigra- 
tion or immigration is desirable or necessary. We 
simply wish to point out that another institution of 
Liberalism, to which the Germans applied the appro- 
priate term Freiziigigkeit, has been discarded with- 
out as much as bidding it a decent farewell. 


The Dusk of Parliamentarism 
A communication, addressed to the editor of The 
Saturday Review by one of that staid weekly’s read- 
ers, contains a number of revealing opinions: — 


; . 1) The Cooperative League Yearbook, 1930, p. 27. 


| Sree 


“Not long before the war I heard M. Clemenceau 
a radical friend that the third republic owed its continu 
life to its lack of accomplishment. ‘What major measureé 
he asked, ‘have been carried since 1871?’ He answered | 
own question thus: ‘Three: the suppression of the religio 
communities, which only interested those who thought th 
would profit by it; compulsory old age pensions on a Ce 
tributory basis, which are and always have been a de 
letter; the reduction of military service from three yea 
to two, and we are at this moment about to return tot 
old system. It is the strength of the third republic th 
it has never changed one iota of its Napoleonic fram 
work’,” 

It is living; with other words, on the ideas of t 
18th century, using its institutions, unable to devel 
them or adapt them to the needs of the preser 
But is this not true of every Parliament the wor 
over, and the explanation of the ‘“dammerung” t 
day clouding an institution which our fathers b 
lieved would secure liberty, justice, equality, an 
of course, prosperity and happiness to all the pe 
ple? 

A national assembly was expected by them ~ 
prove itself a fortress against privilege, hated a1 
cursed by them. What remains to us of such his 
hopes? Our own Congress has been converted in 
an instrument eager to grant privileges, and protec 
ing those enjoying them against attempts on the pa 
of the mass to shield itself against the right at 
power to exploit it, enjoyed by the privileged. 

Parliamentarism is no longer a word to conju 
either men or the mass with. 


Indispensible for Organic Growth 


A short sentence contained in Mr. L. S. Herron 
article, prmted in the October issue of our journé 
presents a thought that should be pondered over ar 
might be made the subject of a lecture. . 

Speaking of the dangers and drawbacks of “toy 
down cooperatives,” Mr. Herron declares: 


_ “Successful and enduring co-operation must grow fro 
the bottom up.”- 


Likewise the regeneration and reconstruction ¢ 
Society must proceed in the same manner, from tl 
bottom up. Unfortunately,.this principle is ne; 
lected even by Catholics, and in consequence orgar 
zations, founded for the purpose of announcing 
putting into practice the principles and purposes | 
Christian Democracy, are built from the top do 
leaving those initiating them wondering in the et 
why they failed to develop strength, © 

Not having grasped the fundamental truth of 
organic nature of Society, they neglect to proc 
from the conception that every society is fundam 
tally an organism and must, therefore, be c 
structed in a manner assuring organic growth. E 
the most perfect society we know of, the Cath 
Church, represents an organism which, sprung f. 
a small seed imbued with marvellous power 
growth and vitality, developed organically into. 
mighty institution, constituting’ a virtual mi 
which non-Catholics find so difficult to explain. — 
_ We do not, of course, contend for a moment - 
the Church’s organic structure is either the 
feature of her greatness or its major ex 
but we do contend that its organic structure 
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rry both to the growth and permanency of the 
ie and constitutes a vital feature of her sta- 
y and influence. And that civic organizations 
iid do well to take this fact into consideration. 
‘the great Ketteler is right: “The erection and 
eection of human society must proceed from the 
hom up, and not from the top down.” 


Capitalism Failing in an Essential 

Vhat is called Capitalism, the embodiment of the 
nomic doctrines of Liberalism, has had the run 
the world for a hundred years. With what re- 
ss the plaintive inquiry, addressed by a Conserva- 
_M. P., W. E. D. Allen, to the House of Com- 
as on May 9 of this year reveals: 
\Why have we, on the one hand, all the primary prod 
of the world being, as it is described, overproduced, 

grain, rubber and various other raw products a 
den on the market or rotting in their warehouses? 

same thing applies to the industries of this country 
bt only the heavy industries, but the industries which 
“ume raw materials and directly supply the needs of 
people. It seems to be an extraordinary position 
, where you have these gigantic congested stocks, 
| have machines lying idle which can make more goods 
woods are needed, and you have the men who can 
ck the machines standing at the street corners without 
, and, what is almost more important, without con- 
‘ing power or purchasing power. The goods are 
swvable, the consumer cannot buy, and, really, it seems 
ne a mockery of the whole of our civilization.” 
Jot so very long ago, those defending the present 
nomic system against attack and criticism would 
tare, had not Capitalism made impossible famine, 
providing safe and rapid transportation as a 
ollary of mass production? In consequence the 
plus of one nation could be used to supply the 
ds of any other nation lacking food because of 
p failure, or any other cause of diminished food 
ply. During the fall, winter and spring of 1929- 
0 no less than two million people starved to death 
Shina, while the American farmers were preached 
to curtail the production of all cereals. There 
, moreover, at the present time many millions 
men, women and children in the countries, con- 
uting the European-American sphere of civiliza- 
1, suffering from lack of proper nourishment, 
nent and housing. We believe that at least a 
l tenth of the American people are, to use Mr. 
en’s expression, “without consuming power or 
‘chasing power.” Let the defenders of the cap- 
istic system explain why this should be so! 


Catholic Ethics Bind Not Only the Worker 

Not a few of the decrees of the National Synod 
the Hierachy of Ireland, held in 1927, and pro- 
ligated last year after they had been examined 
[approved by the Holy See, and recently printed 
n official translation, refer to questions of world- 
e import. The decree regarding the attitude of 


teresting thoughts: = =~ 
icular care should be paid to the working class lest, 
d the promises and deceived by the frauds of Social- 

it lose its ancestral faith. Parish priests and other 


t and decent wage must be paid to workers, 


/ 


Irish Church towards workingmen presents sev- | 
‘should tackle. 


should teach employers by word and by example | 


- ee 


that more labor should not be imposed upon them than is 
settled by fair agreement or than their age or sex has 
strength for. Workers should also be warned that a strike 
is not lawful in the absence of any of the following condi- 
tions: There must be a serious and just cause; attempts 
to settle the controversy amicably must have been tried in 
vain. Violence may not be used either to deter others from 
work or to inflict injury on the employers. With equal in- 
sistence, employers shall be deterred from declaring a 
lockout.” 

It is both striking and commendable that the Irish 
National Synod insists employers should be in- 
structed “by word and by example that a just and 
decent wage must be paid to workers, and that more 
labor should not be imposed upon them than is set- 
tled by fair agreement or than their age or sex has 
strength for.” 

An injunction of this kind may surprise even 
Catholic capitalists and employers (and there is a 
distinct difference between the two, in fact they 
represent two classes at the present time) in our 
country, unaccustomed as they are to take into ac- 
count Justice and Charity when it is a matter of 
contracting with the workers for their labor. This 
particular decree, while warning the workers that a 
strike is lawful only if certain conditions, enumer- 
ated in the document, are present, is equally in- 
sistent that “employers shall be deterred from de- 
claring a lockout.” 

The Catholic Industrial Conference has for al- 
most a decade attempted to bring together workers 
and employers for the purpose of discussing their 
mutual problems under the aegis of the Church, as 
it were. While on all these occasions workers were 
found willing to participate, the attendance of em- 
ployers was always laméntably small. Proving, evi- 
dently, that they were less willing to submit their 
cause for discussion in the presence of Catholic 
priests and sociologists, and revealing the still all 
too common attitude, incompatible with the economic 
development of the last century, that they must be 


‘absolute master over their own establishment, and 


refuse to yield even to the counsels of the Church. 
A condition symptomatic of that blindness which has 
at all times been the mark of men in power, failing 
to realize that those, who were to bury them, stood 
before the door. . 


| Contemporary Opinion | | 


The war, the Christian holy war, is less and less 
on the doctrinal front. It is increasingly on the 
moral front. ‘That front is being industriously 
sapped and mined. t= Mh 

: W. T.:Bryton; * 
, “in The Catholic Times — 

Canadian prosperity is largely dependent upon 
the emunerative disposal of our exportable sur- 
plus. That is the problem the federal government 
It is a difficult one because the 
buyer at the present time is the dominating fac- 
tor. We are living in days when other nations 
expect to pay in merchandise or services instead 


of gold. In course of time, as the result of pain- 


a 
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ful experience if not through voluntary action, 
everyone will realize that equity in exchange bet- 
ter serves the interests of all concerned. 

' The Canadian Co-O perator 


Much was said at the Technical Congress in Cork 
concerning the scarcity of apprentices to trades. 
Bank clerks and insurance clerks multiply; youths 
rush to recruit the ‘“black-coated” kinds of employ- 
ment; but skilled workmen in the manual trades 
grow fewer and are not replaced. This is a bad 
sign. Snobbery may be one cause of the phenome- 
non; the dislike for manifestly hard work is an- 
other. In reality, the manual trades are rather more 
honorable than most of the “black-coated” trades ; 
for the craftsman—the joiner, plumber, engineer-— 
is necessary to the community, while the clerk is 
a sort of non-productive burden to society, created 
by the unnatural complexity of the modern order. 
Craftsmen, after farmers, are the great nation-build- 
ers. No people has been mighty or prosperous save 
by the toil of craftsmen. The neglect of the manual 
trades by our youths, moreover, is a main cause of 
unemployment. The “black-coated” trades are 
thronged and glutted; but no skilled artizan today 
need be long out of work. 

The Cross') 


The short selling of wheat by the Russian gov- 
ernment or its agents has created considerable dis- 
cussion. The amount of sales is, of course, a mere 
bagatelle compared with the transactions on the Chi- 
cago Grain Exchange. Seven million bushels sold 
short over a period of time in comparison with fifty 
or sixty millions of bushels handled in the market 
is hardly noticeable. 

But the principle of short selling is just as vicious. 
It has no justification. It is done with a vicious 
purpose of destroying values and is no more ethical 
than the burning of your property by an incendiary 
who applies the torch. Today a powerful bear party 
is operating in New York, not only destroying 
values by selling short, but discouraging business 
enterprises, deferring the return of prosperity and 
generally imperilling the fortunes of the people of 
this country. Men who do that are worse than 
criminals. They injure thousands of innocent peo- 
ple and they deserve neither social nor business 
recognition. 

Whenever the market is bullish, there is always 
publicity and propaganda criticising the high prices, 
but the bull operates in the open, the bear operates 
in secret. Why should not the same publicity be vis- 
ited against the bears as is visited upon the bulls? 
They more than deserve it. ; 

Hon. E. C. StoKes?) 


A favorable argument used by the yellow snip- 
pet papers in their frantic protests against the cen- 
sorship of filthy books and pictures in that the 


1) Ed. by the Passionists, Dublin, Ireland, 


2) Former Governor of New Jersey. Reprinted from the 


State Gazette, Sept. 30, 1930. 


public should get what it wants and that it will i 
stinctively reject the evil and cleave to the goo 
The other day in one of the Australian cities a be 
bandit presented a toy pistol at a woman shopkeep 
and squirted water over her. When he was broug 
before the court the magistrate said that the sa 
of such articles should be prohibited, and the poli 
replied that orders were already given to that effec 
In London recently several accidents, involving i 
juries to eyes of passers-by, were caused by a t 
popularly known as a “ha’penny banger.” Orde 
were given to stop the manufacture of this “toy 
But neither the London nor the Australian sni 
pets made the slightest protest against this outra; 
on popular liberty. These “toys” were not in then 
selves harmful. It was only when unruly boys 0 
tained them that they became a menace. Are 
good boys to be deprived of legitimate amuseme: 
because bad boys misuse toys? The yellow pre 
could point out that players are injured at cricket 
football, and even innocent onlookers may be hu 
when Richardson hits a sixer. If the public is é 
titled to get what it wants, leaving to people fl 
opportunity of selecting good from evil, why co 
demn these toys? Of course, it must be admitte 
that filthy books and pictures only injure people 
morals. It would appear that morals are becomit 
negligible. Catholic Press, 
Sydney, N. S. W, 


Commenting on Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
recent warning, that “it is time for the existing soci 
order to beware because men become desperate i 
under the established regime, there is no way f 
them to get sustenance,” the St. Louis Globe-Dem 
crat, after a review of the recent revolutionary ou 


breaks in Europe and South America, says: 

“There can be [sic!] no fear here of any revolutiona 
action, but even here [in the U. S.] the present experien 
is serious enough to serve as a warning. This grave cris 
has grown out of failure to adjust production to the lin 
tations of consumption and to adjust the complicat 
results and requirements of what is being called the oe 
age to the necessities of the human elements involved 
it. . .1) As knowledge grows among the people, and 
they bécome more and more accustomed to self-expressic 
there is bound to be increasing dissatisfaction with a1 


system that fails to provide the opportunities of a d 
livelihood to all.” 7 


The people eventually are sure to ask the qu 
tion: Is this failure a necessary result of the caf 
talistic system? And if they become convinced th 
it is, they will undoubtedly rise to abolish that s} 
tem—by legal means if possible; by force if nece 
sary. The true benefactor of the race will be 
who has a better system ready and can prevail up: 
men to adopt it rather than experiment with Co: 
munism and Bolshevism to the very great detrim 
of society. 

: ARTHUR Preuss, 
in The Ech 


1)This statement is utterly fallacious; the masses _ 
buying power, the income of a vast number of our citi: 
including the majority of all farmers, is not equal to 
gee price of consumable goods they stand 
need of. : 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

The Fides service reports: “So notable is the 
ng tide of atheistic and rationalistic attack in 
hin State, Southern India, that a special English 
ion of the Catholic paper Sathyadeepam or 
ech of Truth is being published.” 

the Sathyadeepam has Been in existence three years and 


r rendered notable service to the Syro-Malabar Catholics 
are concentrated in this section of India. 


The Chinese Catholic Youth Association, with 
idquarters at Peking, has broadcast a printed pro- 
against new school regulations which forbid the 
ching of religion and the holding of religious 
rcises in mission schools. 

the simple but clear document marks a step in Catholic 
in China, since it is one of the first attempts of the 
holic students of the country to speak as a body. The 
nt has importance in a country where a dominating in- 
mee during the past quarter century has been the student 


s, and the young men but recently graduated from this 
Ss 


“atholic officials at Lots Road Power Station, who 
re watched the progress of the London Catholic 
smen’s Guild, the Catholic Times reports, have 
ided to start a similar organization for the em- 
yees of the Underground Electric Railways. The 
ect of the Guild is to promote the spiritual and 
yoral welfare of its members by arranging 
cial religious services, summer outnes and at- 
ctive winter programs. 

t is expected that, ultimately, the Guild will amal- 
tate with the busmen, making one large Catholic organ- 
don for the employees of all the companies connected 
th the Underground Group. Father B. Howard, O. S.-M., 
consented to act as chaplain to the railwaymen and 


ttings are egne arranged at the Servite Church Hall, 
ndon, S. 


appeal to the Catholic Social Guild, of Eng- 
.d, to cooperate in an international protest against 
rced labor in the colonies was made by Mr. John 
-~pstein—formerly Hon. Secretary of the Catholic 
suncil for International Relations—during the 
:S. G. Summer School. 


. Eppstein said the question has been the subject of 
s enquiry by the Catholic Union of International Studies, 
ormation being collected from many sources, including 
ssionaries. Two memoranda containing proposals based 
Catholic social principles had been submitted to the 
ernational Labor Conference. The Catholic Union of 
ernational Studies felt that some definite proposals 
uld be made on this question, especially as Catholic 
ssionary congregations had recently developed strong 
as on the great increase in forced labor in the countries 
ch they are trying to convert. 


‘A Press Bureau has just been opened at Caracas, 
capital of Venezuela, upon the initiative of Fr. 
0 Jose Fernandez and with the approval and 
tragement of Archbishop Filippo Rincon Gon- 
of Caracas, and all other members of the 
zuelan Hierarchy. Msgr. Cento, Papal Nuncio, 
ed his enthusiasm for this important work 
- in which he referred to the Press as the 
ywerful arm in defence of the sacred laws 


Bee 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


The newly-established bureau will syndicate not only 
strictly Catholic events, but will send out also articles in- 
tended to develop public opinion, influence customs and 
serve as a guide to society. To insure Divine guidance 
in its mission, the bureau has been dedicated to the 
Sacred Heart. 


CO-OPERATION 
It is estimated that the co-operative membership 
of Greece is 65 per cent of the agricultural popula- 


tion. 

Statistics record that at the beginning of 1929 there were 
3,740 credit societies, 119 supply societies, 327 marketing 
societies, 250 productive societies, and 411 miscellaneous. All 
are grouped into 70 unions, with a total individual member- 
ship of 240,000. 

The annual report of the Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society shows that the co-operative move- 
ment in dairying is in a healthy condition. Several 
new creameries were opened during the year, and 
many old societies were consolidated and reorgan- 
ized. A somewhat pessimistic note is struck regard- 
ing the progress of Irish Associated Creameries, 
Ltd., the central selling organization for butter. 

“Tt is regrettable,” the report states, “that the situation 
in respect of internal difficulties has not improved and 
that the minds of the producers have become befogged 
in a cloud of controversy. .Producers in this country must 
decide whether, in a changing world where combination 
and amalgamation are the feature of modern industry 
and modern agriculture, they alone are still to plod along 
the worn rut of individualism.” The president of the 
society, Sir Horace Plunkett, made it clear in his speech 
at the general meeting that compulsory organization of 
centralized selling might be necessary in the event of the 
failure of voluntary action. 


STUDENTS’ AID 

The annual report (1929-30) of the “Mangalorean 
Catholic Educational Co-operative Credit Society” 
states that nearly 16,300 rupees are outstanding 
loans given to students to prosecute their higher 
studies. The Society gives loans to students of ap- 
proved character and proved intelligence, whom 
want of means would otherwise prevent from 


prosecuting’ their studies. 

The loans with interest are repayable by easy instalments 
after the scholar has begun to earn his living. There are 
8 students in various colleges who are being helped just 
now. “The enterprise of the Mangaloreans in Bombay is 
worthy of emulation by other communities,” says The Week, 
Catholic review, published in the same city. 


DECLINING BIRTH RATE 

In an average group of 200 Americans in 1915 
five children were being born each year. In that 
same average group in 1928 less than four children 
were being born. 

These figures are based on the returns from those 
States, embracing 91 per cent of the population, 
where the registration of births is required by law. 
In 1915 the birth rate in the registration area was 
In 1928 it was 19.7, a decrease of 5.4 or 21.5 
per cent. 

The result, says the Office of Education, of the Depart- 
ment of’ the Interior, now is being felt i in the schools, Actual 
decreases in the number of children in the lower grades 
FA communities that are increasing in population are being 

own, 


In Chicago, for example, at the end of September, i ae 
1924, there were Ue children in the first six ee 
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of the regular day schools. The corresponding figure for 
1929 was 254,666, an actual decrease of more than 6,000. 

In the Nation there were 4,320,000 children in the first 
grade in 1920, while in 1926, with a population increase of 
10 per cent, there were less than 4,000,000. 


HOUSING 

The council of the International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning met in London on Sep- 
tember 26, as guests of the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council, to make arrangements for 
the next International Congress, which is to be held 
in Berlin next year, by invitation of the German 
Government. 

The last congress was held in Rome in 1929, and was 
attended by about 1,200 delegates from 60 different states, 
official representatives being sent by 51 governments. 

_The federation exists to encourage, promote, and ‘co-or- 
dinate throughout the world the study and practice of hous- 
ing, and of regional, town and country planning and de- 
velopment, with a view to securing higher standards of 
housing, the improvement of towns and cities, and a better 
distribution of population. 


The report on the operation of the Michigan 
Boulevard Apartment Corporation, Chicago, consti- 
tuting the first practical experiment made on a large 
scale to improve housing conditions for the Negroes 
of that city, showed most satisfactory results at the 
end of the first six months of occupancy, which re- 
corded approximately 98 per cent. The net income 
over the six months’ period was at an annual. rate 
of about six per cent on capital stock, proving that 
good housing for Negroes can be made profitable. 
Depreciation for all other items of expense was 
charged into the operation and cost of the buildings. 

The Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments, which cover 
the entire city block from Forty-Sixth to Forty-Seventh 
Street and Michigan to Wabash Avenue, represent the 
realization of an idea conceived by Julius Rosenwald. 

The Cooperative Community Association is made up of a 
representative from each unit of the apartments. The asso- 


ciation gives the tenants a voice in the management of the 
ames 


; TESTING FOOD PRODUCTS 
~The American Medical Association -has under- 


taken to test food products, and to put the seal of 


its approval on those which are both meritorious 
in themselves and are advertised without misrepre- 
sentation. ‘Those which fail to pass the test will be 
the subject of adverse report, and these may not be 
advertised in the pages of The Journal of the A. 
M, A... or in° Hi ygeia, the magazine published by it 
for the lay public. A manufacturer whose prod- 
ucts, or advertising, or both, fail to meet the test, 
1s given an ‘opportunity to reform before Ve ad- 
verse report is made public. 
» “While the new project | ‘of the A. M. A. is a com- 
mendable. enterprise,” says the New Republic, “it is ob- 
vious that very much more-is needed to affect the situa- 
tion as a whole. The doctors’ ‘approval. may help an 
ccepted, product, but it will not do much to harm a re- 
jected one. This may still be advertised in newspapers 
and magazines, and the average reader will never even 
notice ‘the significant absence of the A. M, A. endorse- 


_ ment.” (It is. characteristic of that. weekly, representing 
in’ this regard.a growing tendency among the people of 


ountry, that it calls on President Hoover to see to 
government itself investigated every food 
yrosecuted advertisers: ee put. forth false 
AB oh gis oe re) et » thee sicher Nee 


ae a? = 


es ‘pays the ‘racketeer’s’ tri 


TRUSTS 

Vigorous prosecution of the motion picture a1 
theater industry under the anti-trust laws was di 
closed by a Department of Justice report summati 
ing the status of its anti-trust litigation at the clo 
of the fiscal year ending June 30. 

The report showed that two important motion pictu 
cases are pending before the United States Supreme Cou 
two are awaiting trial or other legal proceedings in t 
lower courts, and two more were instituted by the gover 
ment during the year. No other industry or line of bu 
ness was subject to such an active campaign in the feder 
courts during the twelve-month period. 


CORPORATE FARMS 

Some corporation farms are producing wheat f 
35 cents a bushel, and one for 25 cents a bushe 
declared Dr. W. J. Donald, Director of the Amet 
can Management Association of New York. F 
cited these cost figures to account for the rap 
spread of corporation farming. 

“There are those who predict,” Dr. Donald said, “th 
another 10 or 15 years will bring about a wide spread : 
large-scale operations in agriculture, which in general w 
take the form of corporation farming. The success 
large-scale operations is based on the substitution of go 
management for poor management.” 


If this trend continues, he said, insurance companies w 
be buying farm corporation bonds instead of farm mor 
gages. He was addressing the American Life Conventic 
held at Chicago. 


STOCK-GAMBLING 

Is is the intention of the New York Stock E: 
change to wipe out the practice known as “be 
raiding,’ by which a group of operators throug 
large volume “short selling” have been able a nun 
ber of times to drive prices to low levels, much 3 
their personal. profit and to loss to the public ea 
erally. 

The basis upon which the Exchange is Doce 
found -in the section of its. constitution which, reads | 
follows: 

“Purchases or sales of securities, or offers to purchase | 
sell securities made for the purpose of upsetting the equi 
brium: of the market’ and bring about a condition of. d 
moralization in which the prices. do not fairly refle 


‘market values, are forbidden, and any member. who mak 


or assists in making any such purchases or sales, or offe 
to purchase or sell, with knowledge of the purpose ther. 
or who, with such’ knowledge, shall be a party to’ Or assi 
in carrying out any plan or scheme for the making of s 
purchases: or sales, or offers to purchase or sell, she 
deemed to be guilty of an act inconsistent with’ jus 
equitable principles of trade.” ed 

The usual punishment for acts infringing‘ this’ ir 
suspension, but ‘members: may. be expelled if Ln of 
is eronsidicred setlous. 


[RACKETEERING!) = rs! 3 

Speaking at New York on cies 1, Ho 
W. Ameli, United States Attorney for ‘the: vast 
District of New York, declared “Racketeering” 4 
collecting hundreds of millions of dollars from 1 

gitimate business in that city. This shameful « 
dition could be ended were Federal, State 
nicipal authorities to covperate i in 
ment of the law. © 
lag is the public,” 


: 


Mr. ina as 


that he was snot, pall s ue ge “tha 
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| Federal Government and the authorities of New York 
are not able to cope with this evil.” 
s branches of legitimate business being exploited by 
keteering,” Mr. Ameli named laundries, trucking, 
ers in used cars, building industries, stock brokerage, 
01 book publishers, miniature golf courses, perfume 
ys, “and the worst form of racket, namely the judicial 
«et, as to which the public has been forcibly reminded 
nin the last few months.” 

PENOLOGY 
. statement issued by the National Committee on 
sons and Prison Labor on October 4 declares: 
‘The experience of the New Jersey prison authorities 
vs.that approximately 40 per cent of the men com- 
ed can safely be housed on prison farms, where they 
able to produce and can food for the use of other state 
t tutions. 
‘Another important angle is that such farms can be 
structed for about 15 per cent of the cost of socalled 
imum security prisons. The consequence has been an 
rmous savines for New Jersey and would result in an 
nomy running into many million dollars if applied to 
whole country. 
That the practice of using prison farms has been suc- 
ful from the social viewpoint is shown by the fact 
only about one-tenth of 1 per cent of the men placed 
‘uch institutions have escaped during the last ten years.” 


FORCED LABOR 
“he fourteenth session of the International Labor 
iference at Geneva had submitted for its consid- 
tion a memorandum dealing with forced labor, 
pared by the Catholic Union for International 
idies, and read by Mr. Mackenzie, British vice- 
sident of the Union. 


Tr. Mackenzie, after enumerating all the Catholic as- 
ations that had given their approval to the memoran- 
a1 prepared by the Union, declared that the maintenance 
forced labor sometimes had created situations analogous 
slavery, to the disappearance of which the Church of 
time had so strongly contributed through the vigor- 
campaigns of a Lavigerie. 

‘We belong to a religion that recognizes no distinction 
‘race or color between men and that proclaims all, with 
al title, creatures of God and brothers of Christ, their 
rior,” ‘continued Mr. Mackenzie. “In whatever age 
y live or whoever they be, men have a right to the 
ne justice . and the same charity, whic ch is to. say the 
ine love.”. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

\ meeting of the International Bureau of Dia- 
snd Workers has been held at Antwerp, under the 
sidency of M. Henri Polak, of Amsterdam. Del- 
utes from Belgium, Holland, France and Germany 
we present. 

it was ascertained that the unemployed in the diamond 
justry numbered 50 per cent in Belgium, 50 per cent in 


many, 70 per cent in Holland, and 75 per cent in the 
a pe tartinent. In Paris the industry has been entirely 


|= 


OPPONENTS ( OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


ram, as efi as the lavish financing of the 
asue for Industrial Rights, formerly the Anti- 
ycott Assn., are made by the Journal of Electrical 
ers and Operators in its September issue. The 
| of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
“inside” of the 


already scored against the workers through court 
decisions, and a list of the officers of this powerful 
association of anti-labor employers. 


An employer or corporation wishing to join the League 
for Industrial Rights first pays $25 initiation fee. Then 
he is subject to an assessment, levied by the executive board 
of the League, amounting to $1 out of every $1,000 of the 
employer’s productive payroll for the preceding month. 
Not more than four assessments are to be levied in any 
one year. To raise $1,000,000 a year the League need levy 
only $40 a year on the average of its small members, with 
larger levies on the big corporations, who pay as much as 
$600 a year. 


TRADE UNIONS 

The sixth year-book of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, which was issued in Septem- 
ber, contains a mass of statistical information con- 
cerning the international and trade union move- 
ments. It is stated that the membership of the na- 
tional centres affiliated with the International Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions in 1928 was 13,516,269, as 


compared with 13,144,225 in the previous year. 

The figures given of trade union membership at the end 
of 1928 show totals of 35,392,081 for Europe, 6,947,296 for 
America, 1,018,457 for Australia and New Zealand, 742,194 
for Asia, and 90,497 for Africa. The survey reveals 
that the full total of 44,190,525 was down by 1,996,535 
as compared with 1927, the decline being chiefly due to 
Asia. The European membership increased in the 12 months 
by 1,455,297. 

It is noted that the Communist organizations lost consid- 
erably in membership in 1928. On December 31, 1927, the 
membership was 13,670,462 and by the end of 1928 it had 
fallen to 11,706,906. The report states that this was to be 
expected. The gigantic number of 2,800,000 trade union 
members in China, with which the Communists startled the 
world in 1927, was evidently either greatly exaggerated by 
report or highly unstable. Europe contains the great bulk 
of Communist members, the number in 1928 being 11,582,764, 
but it is pointed out that in Russia trade unions are state 
institutions, and not independent organizations of workers. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
A significant improvement in accident prevention 
was heralded C. E. Pettibone, retiring president of 
the National Safety Congress, at the annual meet- 
ing held at Pittsburgh late in September. 
He declared that, although social progress was slow, the 


teaching of safety workers was having a great effect on 
the American people and the principles and technique that 


“were already known need only to be “persistently and con- 


tinuously expanded to have safety become an integral part 
of every-day living.” 

Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the ‘Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, outlined to the congress the 
statistics of-accidents in. the United States during 1929, 
showing that among males accidents accounted for more 
deaths than NS else, except heart disease. 


~~ TAXATION 

‘Discussing ne census figures, showing reduction 
of the number of farms in Missouri, Dean. Fred- 
erick B. Mumford, of the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture, stated inter alia high taxes 
played an important part in causing a reduction of 
farms in that commonwealth. He explained: 

“To meet a high tax, land must be unusually produc- 
tive. Otherwise the result is tax delinquency ending up i in 
confiscation. ; 

“The State Survey: Commission’s Report. indicates a way 
in which taxes would be adjusted to bring about a better 
situation, Indeed, if the farm taxes of the state were 
levied on the old principle of oe to Bi MEG. ‘would 
have to be’ a tremendous change.” Gana 


— 


HISTORICAL MISCELLANIES 


My Pioneer Life in the Great 
Forest in Northern Wisconsin 
Off to Cut Cord-Wood in Missouri!) 

VILE. 


One evening, as I was walking leisurely through 
the streets toward my boarding house, after another 
unsuccessful attempt to find a job, feeling very dis- 
couraged and downcast and fully determined to 
write to my father for money or leave St. Louis on 
foot for some other place, I passed a well lighted 
saloon where there was a young man standing in 
front of the open door talking to another man sit- 
ting in a chair. The conversation was in the Nor- 
wegian language which I understood very well; but 
they were the first of that nationality I had found 
in St. Louis. I stopped for a moment and then 
walked into the saloon. The idea came to my mind 
that perhaps they might know a place for me and I 
knew they would do all they could to assist me, 
even strangers as they were. I addressed them at 
once in Danish; which is so nearly like the Nor- 
wegian language that they can readily converse to- 
gether. I was at once received as an old friend, 
although we had never met before. The young man 
who-had attracted my attention took a chair in each 
hand and placed .one for me and seating himself 
listened while I related my trouble. I told them 
every thing, where I came from and how I happened 
to be in St. Louis flat broke, looking for work, and 
concluded by saying that I had given up all hope 
of finding anything to do in St. Louis and intended, 
either to start on foot for some other place or write 
to my father for money to take me home. ‘The 
young man, who had introduced himself by the name 
of Thompson, (the name of his companion I have 
forgotten) said: “Well, my young friend, you 
came to this city in the dullest time that’s ever been 
known here. I have.never seen it that way as long 
as I have been in and about St. Louis. I am a sail- 
maker and was employed on the sail-loft during the 
two years, at good pay too, but that work like so 

i many others stopped all of a sudden and hands all 
discharged and I have been idle over two- months 
now. But we are not dead yet; as long as there is 
life there is hope, and as the byword says, where 
there is a will there is a way. Of course I’m now 

| nearly flat broke myself but I have got a job to 
cut cordwood on the Iron Mountain R. R. about 

30 miles from town at 75 cent per cord and, if you 

like to you can come along. I suppose you can not 
cut much wood but that makes no difference, we 

_ will divide profit on the job. I am not going to 

_ try to make money by cutting cordwood at that 
price; all I care for is to be my own boss for awhile 
and make my living through the winter quietly. Next 
23 we will easily find work that will pay bet- 


newfound frien 
bh Ty is the e 


ars 


4 


_ own interest very closely and he is perhaps alr 


tents anyhow. He may not sell it either and 


lishment. But we are both in the same fix, a 


| and empty pocket.” And my friend enj 


ds that I was by no | 


means unaccustomed to hard work; even though 
was not big and strong I had done a good deal @ 
chopping and other work. I then related my wor 
and doings while at home and on the Oconto Rive 
And so we continued chatting until it was quil 
late and our companion declared it was high tim 
for him to get on the way home as he had a goo 
distance to walk. He shook both of us by the han 
and bid us goodby and said: “I don’t expect ¢ 
meet you two-again for a while as you are now ge 
ing into the cordwood business.” Soon as we wet 
alone we talked our business matter over. Thomg 
son said: “We just start to morrow soon as we €a 
get ready. I can now just about pay my board-bi 
and have a dollar or so over and that will be neede 
to buy some provisions; we must have somethin 
to eat soon as we get to camp and also on the wa 
as we have to take it afoot and we can not expec 
to make the distance of 30 miles tomorrow fror 
the time we will be able to get off. The plac 
where we are to chop is right by the railroad trae 
but we have no money to pay our fare with and s 
we must use our feet. How are you on walking? 


I said that is alright, walking don’t bother me, bt 
how to manage things with my landlord is whe 
bothers me. I owe him for nearly two weeks boar 
and lodging and haven’t got a ¢ to give him. © 
course he has my valise in charge and in it is cloth 
ing worth many times the amount I owe and so h 
will lose nothing by it. But I would like to get ¢ 
least one change of underclothing out of it an 
fear he will not agree to that. “Well you don’t n 
to ask him: get your valise and put on a double 
of underclothing and hand him back the valis 
Thompson said. Well, it would not be a fraud a 
how as there would, even then, be much more 1 
than he could claim, said I. But he watches 


suspicious as I did not come to supper this even 
But I will try and if it don’t go I must do witl 
out it and buy a change soon as I can. “And y 
will then loose all your clothing; he will sell it a 
course.” Well it can not be helped. I want a 
must get away from here and if I do not I vy 
soon have to give him the valise with the whole cc 


that case I have a chance to redeem it some day 
“It is really a pity,” Thompson said, “that I have 

money enough to settle that little account for yc 
it can certainly not be much in such a cheap este 


pair of bankrupts ; or bursted gentlemen. : 
men, mind you, we have a right to that title 


because they are often traveling on their g 


when my landlord 
Lea nat 
hat 
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pmatter what stands in the way; and then I bid my 
vend good night and started for my boarding 
juse. 


it was late when I arrived; but the proprietor 
ss still up and standing behind his bar and several 
in sitting at the tables playing cards. The land- 
id smiled when he saw me and said: “Well young 
mn you lost your supper this time.” I told him 
it I was away out in the suburbs of the town 
een night came on and then on my way back I 
-t two old friends and they detained me a good 
nile. “Well, he 
ad, you can 
we supper yet 
yyou want it.” 
a, no, it is not 
prth while to 

to that trou- 
“so late at 
or, 2 Said. I 
—£ some crack- 

and drank 
-ér with my 
sends and so I 
1 not hungry 
d will do very 
LH until tomor- 
w. But I would 
ee to change 
othing tonight 
yyou will let me 
<<e my valise to 
ke room. “Cer- 
inly,” he said, 
eére you are,” 
rd he handed 
2 the valise ap- 
rrently without 
sspecting any- 
ing wrong. I 
2nt to the bed- 
om and made 
'y change at 
ace. I had real- 

no working 
othing with me 
it was not in- 
mica that I 
nould go to 
ork at all. But ey 
‘had a suit of dark gray cloth, much heavier 
wd stronger than the black suit I was wear- 
ig, and I took it out and put the black suit in 
je place of it, then I made a similar change with 
y calf-skin boots and took out a stronger pair of 
oes, and then I put on two fresh undershirts and 
0 pair of drawers and clean socks and then a 
olen over-shirt. On socks I could not double as 
"0 pair would not go in the shoes. So what I had 
en taken out would constitute my whole outfit 
clothing from the time I parted with my valise in 
rning. The rest was about to go the same 
my money went. With a queer feeling about 


Bee 


From the Early Days of the Central Verein: Title 
Page of Proceedings of the 9th General Conven- 
tion, Held at Erie, Pa., in 1864. 


eart I locked the valise and set it by the bed- 


side. Though I was not generally of a despondent 
disposition I was somewhat depressed and disheart+ 
ened that evening. I went to bed soon as I had 
completed my change but I did not get to sleep 
until long after midnight. 


I involuntarily fell to pondering over the past 
Everything seemed to have gone wrong so far and 
with no prospect in sight for the better. I had, of 
course, fallen in with a friend at last whom I really 
liked on first sight, and in his company it might go 
better. But the experience of the past (scarcely 
three weeks) was 
bearing on my 
mind, I had, from 
necessity, been 
compelled to 
travel and move 
among people 
like a tramp and 
rely on people’s 
generosity and 
good will for as- 
sistance and at 
last been obliged 
to steal my own 
clothing out of 
my own valise 
and leave the 
valise with the 
remaining cloth- 
ing behind as 
well as my un- 
paid board - bill, 
and sneak off like 
a real thief. The 
only consolation 
I -had was the 
fact that I, my- 
self, was the 
loser. If the pro- 
prietor should 
sell the valise 
and its contents, 
before I could 
return and re- 
deem it, he could 
more than dou- 
ble the amount 
due him. But it 
worried me a 


: is 
| 


good deal to think that I should ever be com- 


pelled to resort to such tricks. It was something. 
not expected by me and certainly never contemplated 
by my father. 

' I awoke in the morning quite refreshed, however, 
and in my usual mood too. And after dressing I 
took my valise and handed it in over the bar to the 
landlord who took it smilingly and put it away. 
Soon as I had eat my breakfast I. started out to 
meet Thompson and found him standing on the 
street in front of his boarding house looking for me. 
He said: “Halloo, you are there alright; I was 
afraid your landlord had kept you with the valise 
in pound for the board-bill.” No I said, I got away 


a 
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alright but in the fix I am in now I could not walk 
a half mile an hour. I am smothering now. “Come 
to my room and take off your extra clothing,” and 
he led the way and I followed. In his room I soon 
got myself in a fit condition to walk and put my 
surplus things in a bundle and then we started for 
the ‘boss,’ as Thompson called him. It was a 
man who kept a small store in the back street. When 
we arrived there he was not in, but was expected in 
a moment, the clerk said, and so we had to wait. 
But the clerk’s moment grew into hours and it was 
near noon before the “boss” finally came. But when 
he heard that we had been waiting so long he at- 
tended to us at once, gave each an axe and two 
blankets, also some provisions, but said it was un- 
necessary for us to take much along as there was 
a store—a branch business of his—close by the job 
where we could get anything we wanted as fast as 
our wood was measured. 

Then we divided our stuff in two _ bundles; 
Thompson took the biggest, and off we went. As we 
got into the street Thompson said: “Well we must 
now have dinner before we leave, you come and take 
dinner with me. I can settle that yet.” Of course 
the invitation was gladly accepted as I was hungry. 
And so we went to Thompson’s boarding house and 
soon after sat down to a real good dinner, the best 
I had found in St. Louis. There was a wonderful 
difference in the table set at his stopping place and 
the one where I had been. Everything here was: in 
fine style, clean and neat and plenty of good eatables 
and even delicacies and the price of a meal was only 
25¢ while the cheapest at my establishment (bis- 
cuits,-butter and coffee) was 15¢ and anything bet- 
ter than that would come over 25¢. Hence it was 
really no wonder that my landlord had been liberal 
with me.. j 

Soon as we had finished dinner and Thompson 
had paid .the bill, we at once shouldered our packs 
and started on the journey for the wood-camp. 
Thompson being well acquainted in and about St. 
Louis, led the way through several streets and alleys 
until we came out on a road which he said would 
lead to the railroad track some miles away from 
town and then the road would run longside of the 
track all the way to our wood-camp. As the road 
was good we tramped along lively with our packs 
on the shoulder and Thompson enlivened the occa- 
sion with short stories and jokes of which he seemed 
to be full to overflow. In fact he was a hale, hardy 
and jolly fellow, and the better I got acquainted 
with him the more I liked him. He told me that he 
‘was a born sailor. His father had owned a small 
vessel which he sailed and coasted from seaport to 
seaport, and always had his family with him, and 
Thompson, was born on that vessel. When Thomp- 
son was about fifteen the vessel was destroyed in a 
heavy storm and all aboard, except him and his 
father, were drowned. They two clung to a piece 
of the mast and were picked up by another ship 
when the storm was over. | hake 
_ And so we tramped along, mile after mile, by the 
_ side of the railroad and as time passed the axe, over 
_ the shoulder, and the bundle hanging on the handle 


seemed to become heavier and heavier, then I could 
not avoid thinking homeward and wondering what 
my father would say or do if he had a picture of 
me and the style and manner I was traveling in, on 
my pleasure trip. I felt glad that there was no pos- 
sible chance for him to get such a picture. In the 
course of time I would have to let him know all 
about it but I wanted to keep him from knowing it 
just as long as I could. The sun was about setting 
when we came in sight of a little creek or brooklet 
running through a valley and my partner said. “Jim, 
if there is water in that creek I am for camping 
there. I am getting tired and sore-footed and I 
know we are much over half the way now.” 

I had no objection to that plan; in fact I had been 
looking for camp, like a tired mule, for some time, 
I was very sore-footed. My new shoes hurt my 
feet and the axe-helve, with the bundle hanging on 
it, seemed to be cutting a furrow in my shoulder. 
The little creek proved to be just what we wanted. 
Nice clear water was running through it and it was 
in a sheltered place too, with a grove of trees on the 
bank where we could get plenty of wood. So we 
threw our loads down on the bank; both feeling 
much relieved. My partner said: “Yes, the by- 
word says a long road makes a small load heavy and 
I believe it is so. Don’t you?” Yes, I said. I have 
come to that conclusion an hour ago. We soon had 
a good fire started and then set about preparing sup- 
per. Cooking utensils were scarce. All we had, that 
could be used as such, were two tincups and by the 
use of them we cooked our coffee and also drank it. 


Labor Bureaus in the C. V. 

Unemployment, so acute a problem at present, ha 
accompanied Industrialism frem the very begin 
ning of its career, over a hundred years ago, to 
the present day. The evils of unemployment we 
too apparent not to be noticed by those intereste 
in the lot of the lowly. To this numerous attempt 
undertaken at various times, to overcome and miti- 
gate lack of employment and the results of un- 
employment testify. 

In the middle of the eighties of the last century 
the conventions of the Central Verein devote¢ 
thought and energy to the problem. ‘The thirty 
first general convention, held at Toledo, Ohio, in 
1886, declared the societies affiliated with the or. 
ganization should, in their respective communities 
establish labor bureaus. ‘The convention of 1888 
held at Cincinnati, returned to the question, agai 

‘nhasizing the desirability and necessity of actiot 

On March 11 of the following year, 1889, 
committee entrusted with “the problem of foundin 
a labor bureau” in the city of St. Louis, consist 
ing of seven priests, among them the valiant F 
F. §. Goller, and the well-known Franciscan | 
Innocenz Wapelhorst, and twenty-eight layme 
among them such men as H. J. Spaunhorst, The 
dore Fehlig, Colonel Arnold Beck, John Winke 
mann, submitted a report, consisting of eight pat 
graphs, outlining what should be attempted in t 
direction ‘teferred to. The first parasraph declare 
“Tn every parish in which Benevolent. Societies 
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PAS 


teen established, these societies are to appoint a commit- 
kee, whose duty it shall be to obtain, if at all possible, 
| ‘ork for workingmen who are, without their fault, unem- 
ic oyed.” 

The second paragraph’ was intended to provide 
or the participation in the proposal of parishes not 
epresented by Benevolent Societies: 

“In all parishes, where no Benevolent Societies exist, 
bth men and young men shall, in co-operation with their 

‘ev. Pastor, elect a committee for this purpose.” 


These committees were to hold meetings in their 
sspective parishes weekly or semi-monthly. Their 
aembers were to constitute the executive commit- 
ee, to be entrusted with supervising and conduct- 
ag affairs. It seems that a central bureau was to 
p2 established, “as may be determined by the execu- 
ve committee.” 

The sixth paragraph needs to be explained: 
‘“Rach committee is to appoint one of its members as a 
eember of the central society.” 

This central society was, of course, not our Cen- 
eal Verein, but rather an organization consisting 
£f all groups intent on carrying out the recommen- 
tations of the convention and on securing employ- 
aent for the unemployed. 

While the clergy were requested to assist in the 
pounding of the committees recommended, it was 
iggested to the Benevolent Societies they should 
iid to their constitutions the following paragraph: 
*“One of the purposes of otir society shall be to establish 
soser contact between workingmen and employers, in order 
at it may be possible to obtain the more readily employ- 
ent for workingmen out of work.” 

The little document, a printed copy of which is 
bw in the Bureau Library, certainly does honor 
» the spirit of its signers, among whom was Rey. 
”. Stanowski, rector of St. Stanislaus parish, a Po- 
sh congregation. That some of the laymen sign- 
ag were evidently also of Slavic origin, for instance 
. Lujewesky, seems to indicate that at least the 
prgest Polish parish of the city, the one mentioned, 
as to co-operate in the plan. 

The proceedings of C. V. conventions reveal that 
nese efforts were not entirely futile, since several 
ies reported at a number of conventions on their 
orts to procure work for unemployed men. Among 
aem we find Louisville, Milwaukee, and others. 


Collectanea 
The Cause of Venerable Bishop Neumann, which 
aust be dear to the heart of the Catholics of Teu- 
»nic extraction in our country, has found a pro- 
aoter in The Neumann Record, edited by Rev. 
indrew H. Schreck, C. SS. R., of Philadelphia. 
leartily endorsed by the three American Cardinals, 
1e Apostolic Delegate in our country, and other 
relates, the publication has entered its second year 
Vith the April issue. It contains, inter alia, the in- 
»rmation that the first Church in the United States, 
‘be set apart for the special and exclusive use of 
Italian congregation, was erected under the 
ces of Bishop Neumann between 1854 and 


e Leopoldine Society of Vienna, founded for 
urpose of aiding the Catholic Missions in 


, immediately attracted the attention of an’ 


element that feared Romanism harbored sinister 
designs against the United States. Hiding his 
identity under the pseudonym Brutus, a certain in- 
dividual addressed twelve letters to the New York 
Observer in 1835, which were ultimately printed as 
a brochure under the title “Popery in America, Or 
the Leopold Foundation Unfolded.” 

Brutus filled some forty-four pages with his de- 
nunciations and fears. His accusations are mostly 
the well-known ones, that have been reiterated over 
and over. There is a copy of this rare pamphlet in 
the Central Bureau Library. 


To our collection of Weningeriana in the His- 
torical Library we were able to add recently a vol- 
ume, compiled by him ere he left his native land 
for America. The title of the little book is: 

“Alles zur grdsseren Ehre Gottes! Eine Fest-Novene 
zu Ehren der Heiligen a. d. Gesellschaft Jesu. Von P. 
Franz Xaver Weninger, Priester der Gesellschaft Jesu.” 

It was printed and published at Innsbruck, in 
the Tyrol, in 1840, by Felician Rauch, who also 
published Weninger’s edition of the poems of Count 
Frederick Spee, the distinguished opponent of the 
witchcraft craze. There are, besides the text, twelve 
lithographs in the former volume. 

The great missionary, an apostle of the German- 
American pioneers, throughout his life made good 
use of the printing press, as his numerous volumes 
and articles, published in newspapers, prove. He re 
sembled in this regard the great Peter Canisius. 


During the convention of our organization held at 
Pittsburgh, from June 10-12, 1867, a delegate from 
Milwaukee, Mr. Baggelor, announced and handed 
to the chairman a gift of one hundred dollars from 
St. Pius Society of Milwaukee, as intended for 
Pope Pius IX. 

The Proceedings of that year continue: “Im- 
mediately Mr. Erwin Weber, representing St. 
Charles Borromeo Society, of Fort Wayne, arose, 
and laid one hundred and sixty-four dollars on the 
President’s table. The President, on his part, re- 
ported that he had received twenty-five dollars from 
St. Boniface Society at Danesville and one hun- 
dred dollars from St. George Society of Erie, and 


_ that both donations were intended for the Holy 


Father.” Adding that in the course of the previous 
year there had been received from various societies _ 
twelve hundred dollars, which he had entrusted to 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, for trans- 
mission to Rome. Before the close of this conven- 
tion the President, the venerable John Amend, 
moved that all societies should in the near future 
assist “the Holy Father, Pius IX; who was suffering 
for the sake of the true bride of Jesus Christ.” 
Those financially not well situated should make a 
donation to the Pope, while others should buy 
Papal Bonds. ‘This motion was carried unani- 
mously. % 

It was at this same convention the “Committee 
of Immigration of the German Roman Catholic Cen- 
tral Association in the United States of North 
America” was appointed, holding its first meeting 
in Pittsburgh on June 12, in the evening after 
the convention had adjourned. eM 4 rp “oot 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 
Second Vice-President, Anthony J. Zeits, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Third Vice-President, August A. Gassinger, Baltimore, 


Md 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, W. A. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis} E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, IIl.; 
H. Dittlinger, New Braunfels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, 
Fi. Wayne, Ind.; John Neuner, San Francisco, Cal., 
and George B. Doerger, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
cipal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
according to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
ticular circumstances of each country, constitute what is 
generally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
name: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

é Prius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


It is not sufficient that men do not injure each 
other; they must, besides, aid each other, love each 


other. The Pope’s blessing: urbi et orbi! should 
constitute the eternal cry of every human heart. 
SOUVESTRE, 
The Garret Philosopher 


*x *  * 


__ It is one of the fundamental principles of moral- 
= 


ity that men “should do those actions which reason 


shows to be in harmony with their nature.” There 


ust consequently be enough food to maintain effi- 
cy, clothing must be sufficient for its primary 
house must not be of as 

y of morality, he 
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the amount of material goods “necessary to the ful- 
filment of the natural duties imposed by the moral 
law.” 
If our present economic system does not fulfil the 
requirements stated, we are under a moral obliga- 
tion to modify it. It is because these requirements 
are not fulfilled in our country, and in many others, 
that we are urged to promote remedial measures. 
We are under no obligation whatever to aim at 
a constantly rising standard of comfort (a modern 
conception which is full of danger), nor need we 
consider as ideal a state of society in which luxuries, 
comforts and superfluities are distributed to all. La- 
bor and effort are normal and healthy duties of 
mankind, but sloth and the other deadly sins all 
too readily enter into a life of ease. ¥ 
Christian morality, as Pope Leo XIII said, teaches 
men “to be content with frugal living.” But he also 
said that, when adequately and completely practiced, 
it “leads of itself to temporal prosperity.” . 
B. THISTLETHWAITE 
in the London Catholic Times — 


Civic and Social Activity, a Demand of Catholic 
Action 
Though not always employing the term Catholic 
Action, the C. V., its major component units, and 
the Central Bureau have consistently stressed the 
performance of civic duty and active concern for 
the public weal, or the welfare of any afflicted so- 
cial group, a special duty of those engaging in the 
lay apostolate. Hence the resolutions of numerous 
conventions, dealing now with the one or other ta 
of Catholic activity, again with civic duty, yet agai 
with the needs of the farmer or the worker. Hen 
also the frequent insistence on live interest in ma 
ters demanding the attention of Legislatures, the er 
couragement of Committees on Legislation and Pub- 
lic Affairs generally. And hence, too, the many i 
stances of corrective or constructive influence & 
erted by the Bureau in matters involving civic and 
social action. , 
Recent months have witnessed what is by t 
means a novelty, a variety of efforts on the part } 
the Bureau directed toward action of this type. / 
rather important endeavor, still unconsummate 
concerns the organization of producers and distrit 


sociation. 


| Bureau addr 
coopera’ 
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ogressive movement were it not for the lack of solidarity 
nong a percentage of milk producers. The aims of the 
¢ganization and the methods proposed merit the coopera- 
pn of all. 


‘While in this instance no question of legislation 
jinvolved, other matters receiving our attention are 
pncerned with legislative action. Thus the Bureau 
as been carrying on correspondence with leaders 

our movement in California, urging support of 
se endeavor of barbers in that state to assure the 
sing of barber shops on Sunday mornings. 


iIt is not generally known that in some states, e. g. in 
ijissouri, barber shops are closed on Sunday not by force 
‘a “Blue” law, imposed upon the trade against their will, 
nut by an act invoked by the barbers themselves as a 
seasure of self-protection, to enable them to obtain a free 
winday morning. ‘The situation in California is similar 

that prevailing in Missouri before redress was secured. 
tur members will perform an act of civic and social duty, 
bt without its religious implications, if they will aid the 
urbers in their state to obtain relief. 


. Another endeavor of the Bureau, also directed 
»ward securing wholesome legislation, has to do 
ith the securing of a Credit Union Enabling Act 
Ohio. 


' Several séssions of the Ohio Legislature have neglected 
- refused to pass an act enabling the establishment and 
nnctioning of Credit Unions. The C. U. National Exten- 
ion Bureau of Boston at one time believed the chief source 
“opposition had been removed, when a representative of 
se Building and Loan Associations, hostile to the Credit 
nion, had agreed to draft a Credit Union Bill to which 
> objection would be raised by these organizations. But 
aat attempt failed as had previous endeavors. 

_A somewhat similar situation as obtains in Ohio had ex- 
‘ted in MiSsouri until the Catholic Union of Missouri un- 
ettook to sponsor a Credit Union Enabling Act in the 
egislature, which it did with success, though it was 
dliged to make numerous concessions to the Building and 
oan Associations. Now the hope is entertained that the 
atholic Union of Ohio may succeed in its state as did its 
rother branch of the C. V. in Missouri. The Central 
ureau has submitted suggestions and material to Mr. C. 
chnieders, chairman of the Committee on Legislation of 
ur Ohio League, and will continue to assist him as effec- 
vely as it can. 


While months will pass before a Credit Union 


nabling Act can be accepted or defeated in Ohio, 


linois voters were obliged to meet an acute situa- 
on, caused by a referendum on compulsory jury 
srvice for women, to be decided on at the Novem- 
=r election. = 6 
Anticipating the referendum the Bureau reprinted an 
-ticle on “Women and Jury Service” by the Rev. Charles 
ruehl, from the June-July, 1929, issue of Central Blatt and 
ocial Justice, as a Free Leaflet. This leaflet was offered 
or distribution to pastors of parishes in which the C. V. 
represented and to the Secretaries of affiliated societies 
en and women in the state, 422 in all. A remarkable 


copies of which were requested by addressees, came 
m the Benedictine Abbey of St. Procopius at Lisle. Rt. 
Abbot Valentine Kohlbeck, addressing the Bureau, 
ted permission to translate the leaflet, with a view to 
17 it in the daily and weekly published by the Fathers 
. Procopius Abbey. In principle, he writes, Bohemian 
and women are opposed to the measure, but the pub- 
on of the leaflet would assist in clarifying the issue 


ction to the publication and distribution of this leaflet, 


’ formance. 


tive Committee action in conformity with the C. V. 
resolution on the condition of agriculture in the 
hope of providing relief to sorely pressed agricul- 
turists. 

To achieve the latter end, the Director submitted to the 
Executive Committee of the Catholic Union of Mo., a 
request, to be addressed by the President to the Governor 
of the State, urging him to ascertain the more pressing 
needs of the rural population, particularly of the share- 
croppers, tenants and small owners, and to cause relief 
‘plans to be formulated. To provide guidance for the mem- 
bers in the matter of seven Propositions to be submitted 
to vote, co-operation is given the Union in preparing an 
opinion on the various amendments, to the Constitution that 
will appear on the ballots. 

In each of these instances co-operation with af- 
filiated societies was deemed advisable. However, 
Catholics in sections in which the C. V. has no af- 
filiated units at times seek guidance in matters per- 
taining to the performance of civic duty. 

During two successive sessions of the Legislature of 
Louisiana the V. Rev. Leander Canon Roth, of New Or- 
leans, and the Louisiana State Federation prevented the 
adoption of a Sterilization law with the aid of material— 
the brochure: Sterilization by Law, by the V. Rev. Dr. A. 
J. Muench, and additional articles—supplied by us. Canon 
Roth and those co-operating with him this year had a leaflet 
printed, based on arguments drawn from this material, 
and with its aid brought about rejection of the proposed 
measure. 

In these instances of co-operation in civic and 
social duty, the Bureau’s action is noted primarily 
as emphasizing the actual emergence of problems 
demanding the attention of Catholics, mindful of 
their obligation to promote the common welfare. 
Almost invariably the work to be done must be per- 
formed by our members. The Bureau can merely 
suggest or offer information and guidance. Once 
a sense of civic and social responsibility shall have 
been more generally awakened, and a greater num- 
ber of members come to realize the performance 
of their duty in the premises, opportunities for and 
demands on our services will be multiplied. That 
would indeed be a welcome development, not as 
affecting our institution, but as indicating a growth 
of consciousness of duty, a prerequisite for action. 


Social Problems Discussed by N. C. C. M. 
Convention 


Unemployment and Crime were among the topics 
discussed at the annual convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Men, held in Kansas City, Mo., 
October 19-20. Leading the discussion on Economic 
Problems, Rev. R. A. McGowan, Assistant Director, 
Department of Social Action, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, designated as causes of unem- 
ployment in our country the low income of farm- 
ers and workers, who are unable to absorb the ac- 


customed share of the industrial output, and the in-— 


fluence of increased machine production and per- 
As recommendations for effort on the 


part of Catholics to relieve the situation Fr. © 

McGowan urged the appointment of permanent par- 
ish or diocesan committees to do everything possible _ 
locally to promote construction or other work pro- 
viding jobs and the formation of district confer- _ 


ndering opposition to it articulate. : 
Illinois, so also in Missouri the Bureau 1s 
ting itself in public issues to be presented 

sion to the voters at the November election. 
e same time it recommended to the Execu- 
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ences to study conditions peculiar to the respective 
districts and to promote enterprises calculated to 
provide work. 

The committee on the study of crime has for its chair- 
man Admiral Wm. S. Benson, ret.; other committees that 
reported on past studies and future plans, concern them- 
selves with Apologetics, Organization, Industrial Problems, 
etc. The convention opened poe a solemn pontifical high 
mass, celebrated by Rt. Rev. J. Tief, Bishop of Con- 
cordia, the-sermon being peed by Rt. Rev. Thos, Lillis, 
Bishop of Kansas City. The resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention deal with: Education; Apologetics; Birth Control; 
Retreats for Laymen; Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Death of Simon Bolivar. 

A suggestion was offered by President Walter 
Johnson, of Canton, O., that a general voluntary 
levy of 5 cents per parish member throughout the 
country would carry the Council’s program and al- 
low of expansion. According to the report submitted 
by the Executive Secretary, Mr. Chas. Dolle, 
the Council numbers 1,464 affiliated groups, includ- 
ing 8 national societies, in 93 dioceses and 43 states. 
Of these units 593 are parish councils. 


Gifts of Clothing a Great Boon to Indians 


Exceptionally early winter weather, coming after 
months of want, this year intensified the sufferings 
of many mission wards, particularly in the North 
and Northwest. Consequently the Bureau’s ship- 
ment of 45 bales of wearing apparel, directed to 12 
mission stations, were more than usually welcome. 
This applies also to contributions sent to the South 
and Southwest. 

The receipt of three bales of clothing, forwarded 
to St. Paul’s Indian Mission, in South Dakota, were 
acknowledged by Fr. Sylvester, O. S. B., on October 
25, thus: 


“T was indeed glad to receive the clothing sent by you. 

It is a comfort to have such friends as you to remember 
one.. . . The Sisters were greatly pleased with the chil- 
dren's clothing, and the Indian people too are grateful for 
your gifts. . . . Their needs are so great, and since there 
is no one else to help them, they are naturally drawn to 
those who think of them and aid them. 
“There are now upward of 270 children in our school, 
many of them quite young, and since there are only eleven 
Sisters to care for them and teach them, you may readily 
imagine how much work there is ahead of us. . ~. One 
of our biggest worries is to find shoes for all of them, 
and, strange as it may seem to you, this worry is grow- 
‘ing greater each year.” 


The acknowledgment addressed to the Bureau by 
Rev. A. C..Riester, S. J., Holy’ Rosary Mission, 
S. D., assures us: 


“The four big bales of clothing intended for Holy Rosary 
Mission, and the one for Sacred Heart Mission House have 
arrived. Let me thank you sincerely for so large a ship- 
ment of wearing apparel. I am quite certain that the many 
articles sent us will help a good deal in the school. They 
will also assist us to give to the old, the sick and the 
little tots who are not yet in school. Now, that the cold 

winter months are almost here, we will need all of the 
warm clothing that we can obtain.” 


“a _ The ‘same communication says of the reading mat- 
= arded by us to Holy Rosary Mission: , 


jan people are always grateful for the ihagatines, 
BR, who cannot read, like to look at the 


Kuppers labors among Mexicans and Indians in no 
less than thirteen missions, scattered throughout” 
Taos County. Writing to us from Dixon on Octo | 
ber 13, he informs us: 

“This morning I received the notice here that several 
bales of clothing had arrived in Penasco from the Central 
Verein. . . . Since I do not know for certain, when Ty 
shall be back in Penasco, probably not before the end of 
this week, I sent word up there this afternoon not to wait 
for me to distribute the clothing after my return, but to 
do so at once, since there is such great need among my 
people. In consequence I shall not see the clothing you 
have sent, as it will have been distributed before my re=— 
turn to Penasco. I wish to thank you with my whole 
heart for what you have sent us, especially as we have 
such great need of clothing right now. I have never 
seen such poverty as that to be found at present in” 
many, many families. The men who generally go 
to Colorado and Wyoming to work, are out of emp 
ployment. I must even pay for the books the childaay 
use in school.” 

Fr. Kuppers then tells of the growth of school at- 
tendance, and that there are now ten Sisters in Pe- 
nasco and four in Embudo, teaching about 400 chil- 
dren. These schools and the presence of the Sisters” 
are solely due to the zeal of this worthy priest who, 
in closing his letter, says: 

“How it will be possible for me to hold out this winter, 
I do not know. I beg of you, that if you can do something 
financially, please do not forget us. I confide in St. Joseph, 
our provider, to help us through.” 

Sister St. Thomas, Superior of Ursulines, labor- 
ing among the Indians in Montana, writes: 

“The four bales sent us by you have arrived, and every- 
thing contained therein was of the greatest help@o us. The 
new suits for boys are most welcome for Sunday wear; 
we are glad to have them. Let us thank you also for the 
soap powder and the soap you included in your shipment. 

The other Missions receiving clothing in October 
from the Bureau were: 

Immaculate Conception Mission School, S. D., Rev. Pius 
Boehm, O. S. B., Superintendent; St. Labre’s Mission, Mon- 
tana; St. Francis Mission, S. D.; Coeur d’Alene Mission, 
Idaho; Ursuline Convent, Montana ; and Carmelite Sisters, 
Dc. iy at Corpus Christi and San. Antonio, Texas, 


ENG aDemendentets Clothing . 


Three, and even four crop failures in succession 
have brought dire distress even to many farmers 0! 


sent to priests for distribution among the poores 
members of their flock. 

Writing from a Missouri parish on October 6, 
pastor assures us: 

“The bale of clothing sent us arrived. a I am indee 
grateful to you and so are all my people. We trust we me 
ne able some day to return the favor in some manner ¢ 

orm.” hs 

A further indication of the necessity ae ioe 
ing for the emergency just referred to is cont 
in a communication addressed to us on October A 
by a priest in Montana. He writes: ae 

“The wearing apparel sent me has arrived in gor 
and has been distributed among the needy of my 
also among Protestants. The latter. arora’ me 
fidence when in need. There i is h 
is quite cold. 

Spee not t forget 
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poor priest, about medium sized, not so tall as Arch- 


shop Glennon. This was a bad year and my people were 
t terribly hard. I gave the little bt had, hoping that God 
ill not forsake me among his poor.’ 

The Bureau has been in contact with this pastor 
»y a number of years; occasionally, once or twice 
iring the winter months, he wrote us asking for 
suit or an overcoat for some individual in dis- 
ess. Thus on one occasion he wished for a suit 
- clothing for a man, who was ashamed to attend 
1urch in overalls, the only raiment he possessed. 
ever before has this priest requested so consider- 
le an amount of clothing as on a recent occasion. 
he reminder, to send a suit suitable for a priest, 
also significant of the economic conditions exist- 
ug in Montana, the one state of the Union that 
as suffered a diminution of the number of its in- 
abitants during the last decade, according to this 
ear’s Federal census. 


Once the cold- weather shall have made itself 
elt, we expect to receive numerous calls for cloth- 
1g from rural parishes stricken by the drought of 
1€ past summer and suffering from the excessively 
’w price of farm commodities. Since we must 
mntinue to provide the missionaries among Indians 
ad Mexicans, depending on us for a sufficient sup- 
ly of clothing, with at least as many bales of gar- 
vents as formerly, we must ask our friends to 
xert themselves in order that we may be able to 
eet the new demands we are certain will be made 
I us..! 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Tihen Enrolls Parents and 
., Himself in Special Memberships — 


Most gratifying encouragement is given the C. V. 

y the recent action of the Bishop of Denver, the 
ight Reverend J. Henry Tihen. Informed of the 
itroduction of In Memoriam Memberships, as an- 
ounced in the October issue of C. B. and S. J., 
ishop Tihen presented for enrollment in this class 
1e names of his father, Herman Bernard, and his 
other, Angela Bruns Then. In addition the Bishop 
Re) submitted his own name as Life Member. 


The Bishop’ s action, following closely upon the en- 
iment of the Rt. Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of 


ittsburgh, as Life Member, offers a stimulus to | 


embers of the C..V. to respond i in a similar manner 
) the invitation extended to them. The In Memoriam 
oll now shows the names of the father of a priest 
nd the ‘parents of a Bishop as the first and sole 
1rollments... Surely our members will not permit 

to be said that the laity, everything else being 
jual; are less inclined to give expression to filial 
ety by the Progosed. means than the benefactors re- 

d.t 


she 


mes the third member of the hierarchy to honor the 
itral Verein in this manner. Here, too, the ex- 
e of priests and Bishops should be emulated: by 
who are ina position to aid the Endowment 
n this manner. It should be comet that 
be paid in anstaliments. 


sbinining. Life SMenibership Bishop. ‘Ther! be- ) 


. Baltimore Men and Women Contribute 
$500 to Fund 


The Maryland Branch of the C. V. and the cor- 
responding Branch of the National Catholic Wom- 
en’s Union during October each presented the Cen- 
tral Bureau with a check for $250 for the Endow- 
ment Fund. The communications accompanying the 
checks announce that the contributions should be con- 
sidered Diamond Jubilee offerings, “with the under- 
standing, however, that they be deposited in the En- 
dowment Fund.” Maryland has thus added another 
handsome contribution to this cause, although that 
small group had previously been responsible for no 
less than $1,064.00 assigned to this purpose. 


Other previous benefactors have also remembered the 
fund during October. Rt. Rev. Msgr. J, B. Vornholt, of 
New Almelo, Kansas, a Life Member, forwarded $5, as did 
also Mr. Wm. A. Schmit, of St. Louis. Contributions of 
$1 each were received from P. Bernhardsgrueter, Columbus, 
Ohio, and St. Scheier, Flemington, N. J 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Minnesota Branch Convention Demonstration of 
Catholic Action 


The Minnesota State Branch annually devotes two 
days to its convention, one to the “Catholic Day,” 
the other to the transactions of the convention 
proper, a third being set aside for the business af- 
fairs of the Catholic Aid Association. Brief as the 
convention period is, it is made up of “dies pleni,” 
full days. Rarely will one encounter such splendid 
“Catholic Days” as those with which this federation 
opens its annual meetings; and.rarely business ses- 
sions as replete with. transactions; reports on worth- 
while achievement in Catholic Action, careful plan- 
ning for the future; systematic cooperation with the 
Ce V. and the Central Bureau. All of which applies 
in full measure to the 32nd. General.Convention of 
the organization, held’in: Winona September 28 and 
29, and attended by ‘205 accredited delegates, besides 
those present for the convention. of. the, Catholic 
Women’s Union, and ‘fraternals, who had come for 
the sessions of the Aid» Association. | From the re- 
ports submitted it is evident that ina number of 
places the member societies had followed the month: 
for-month suggestions . of, the President, Mr. Wm.~ 
A. Boerger: quantities. of wearing apparel had been 
gathered, packed‘ and: shipped in November to ad- 
dresses previously. assigned, relieving great distress 
in a number of, missions; lectures and debates had 
been arranged ; evenings had been. devoted to remi- 
niscences of ‘the pioneers; and simultaneously the 
societies had encouraged both the growing and har- 
vesting of pop-corn by. boys and girls for the mis- 
sions, and the newer enterprise—systematic planting 
and tending of beans for the same purpose. :More- 
over, the convention offered occasion for the final 
act in a German language essay contest among high 
school and college’ students, conducted © under: ‘the 
auspices of the organization, the awarding of prizes 
to the winners, the enterprise having’ béen suggested 
by His Grace the Archbishop of St. Paul; Most Rev: 
Austin Dowling: Yet again, to mention: Ener mat- 


s 
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ters only briefly, reports showed the organization 
had during the past year contributed $750 towards 
support of the Central Bureau, while the total of- 
ferings from members of the men’s societies for the 
C. V. Diamond Jubilee Fund amounted to $3,424.30. 


However, the Catholic Day and the convention were not 
only occasions for reviewing past endeavors; they also 
offered incentive to further effort. An encouraging factor 
was the presence of the Bishop of Winona, Rt. Rev. F. M. 
Kelly, who celebrated the pontifical high mass on the morn- 
ing of the 28th, and, at the afternoon mass meeting, greeted 
and commended the members in most cordial terms; inspira- 
tion was offered in the sermon by V. Rev. Matthew Schu- 
macher, C. S. C., President of St. Thomas College, St. 
Paul, who, referring to the fifteenth centenary of the death 
of St. Augustine drew a comparison between the paganism 
of the age of the great Bishop of Hippo and the neo- 
paganism of our own days, pointing to the mission of 
Catholic Action in the premises. Further insight into the 
duties of Catholics was offered in the addresses delivered 
at the mass meeting by Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the 
Central Bureau, and Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Presi- 
dent of the State Branch; the former treated of the obli- 
gation incumbent on all to promote the cause of God and 
the true Christian welfare of the people; the latter dwelt 
more specifically on proper care for youth and for their 
introduction into the Christian movement for the renewal 
of society. An appealing feature of the meeting was the 
award of prizes to the winners in the essay contest men- 
tioned, Rt. Rev. Dr. F. Schaefer, of St. Paul, chairman 
of the committee in charge, acting as spokesman and Bishop 
Kelly presenting the winners with the awards earned. 

Monday’s sessions, following a high mass celebrated in 
St. Joseph’s church by Rev. J. Bartholome, of Wabasha, 
and opened with a welcoming address by the pastor, Rev. 
G. Jaegen, were no less replete with stimulating features. 
The messages of President Boerger and Mrs. M. Lorenz, 
President of the Women’s League; an address by Rt. Rey. 
Dr. Schaefer on the essay contest and the efforts of the 
committee, which was requested to continue to function; 
the report of Mr, F. C. Kueppers, St. Paul, on the Balti- 
more convention of the C. V., occupied the morning hours. 
A session of the Resolutions committee, and the latter’s re- 
port on the declaration respecting the condition of agri- 
culture to the convention led to a spirited discussion in 
the afternoon session, participated in by farmers and work- 
ers, business men, priests and others. Mr. Willibald Eib- 
ner, President of the C. V., presented the thanks of the 
national organization for the handsome jubilee offering and 
for the constant cooperation of the organization; Mr. Kenkel 
sketched the Central Bureau’s endeavors in Catholic Action 
and Mr. J. M. Aretz, organizer of the State Branch, spoke 
on difficulties encountered by societies in their endeavors. 
In the course of the evening session Mr. Boerger outlined 
plans for the future, and Mr. Eibner installed the elected 
officers, the solemn reception of St. Joseph Society of 
Winona and the Catholic Women’s society of the parish 
being made a feature of this meeting. The officers are: 


President, Wm. A. Boerger; Financial Secretary, Mr. Frank | 


_ Jungbauer; Recording Secretary, Mr. Alex Ranweiler; 
_ Treasurer, Mr. John Hoffmann; Members of the Executive 
Board: Jos. Matt; Willibald Eibner; Frank C. Kueppers, 
Hy. Arens; and Wm. Gerlach. 
In addition to adopting several special resolutions, the 
; __ convention approved those of the Baltimore convention. On 
recommendation of the Executive Committee the Central 
_ Bureau was assigned an appropriation of $750 for mainte- 
: e. Besides, this committee and the organizer are 
d with the duty of endeavoring to stimulate corres- 


' St. Louis University School of Sociology; as far as poss 


Winona were in line. A similar parade is arranged 
annually at the Minnesota conventions, and proves 
an impressive demonstration, preceded by the sol- 
emn church services of the morning and followed 
by the ordinarily imposing mass meeting. This year’s 
convention, truly gratifying though it was in prac 
tically every respect, was not unusually so, because 
of the high standard set and customarily adhered to. 


Plans Formulated by Supervisory and Executive 
Committees of Missouri Union 


Several sessions of the Supervisory Committee 
and a session of the Executive Board of the Catho- 
lic Union of Mo., the latter held in Jefferson City, 
Mo., October 26, have resulted in the outlining of 
plans for the coming months. As summarized in 
the deliberations of the latter body, these plans con- 
cern: 


Rural Progress: Some years since His Grace, Arch- 
bishop Glennon, of St. Louis, offered to present a banner 
of St. Isidore to the Catholic parish in Missouri register- 
ing the greatest measure of progress during a given 
period, the Catholic Union to make the necessary in- 
quiries and report its findings. Under the chairmanship 
of Rev. John Fugel, of Vienna, the Union will resume 
endeavors to conduct the required research, according 
to a method to be submitted to the Archbishop. A 
number of details have already been worked out. a 

Parish Welfare: A new impetus is to be given the spread 
of Parish Welfare work by the Union, partly by a co 
mittee, partly by a Study Course to be conducted in th 
Central Bureau, with lectures and reports. Very probabl 
two courses will be conducted, one being planned by Re 
Joseph Husslein, S. J., as part of the curriculum of thi 


ble co-operation between the two undertakings is to be 
observed and encouraged. 

Public Affairs. The Presidént of the Union, Mr. J. 
Rehme, undertook to address the Governor of Misso 
with respect to the emergency in which numerous farmer, 
in the State find themselves. Mr. F. P. Kenkel, chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation, offered to advise the mem- 
bers of the Union and the Women’s Section respecting ¢ 
number of proposed amendments to the State Constitution, 
placed on the ballot for the November election. Attentic 
is to be given legislative matters during the comi 
session of the State Assembly. Z 

Organization Efforts: Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Jeffersc 
City, Chairman, while fostering the young men’s movem 
in the central part of the state, will, aided by a committee 
endeavor to obtain new affiliations with the senior body 
and stimulate interest among indifferent societies. 
__Press and Publicity: Rev. A, Strauss, Augusta, and Mt 
Henry Dust, St. Louis, are to continue and develope thei 
efforts, the former by way of the Catholic Action pag 
the Catholic Herald, of St. Louis, the latter by advisin 
this and other newspapers of the efforts of the Union, ~ 

Young Men’s Section: Rey. R. Schuler, St. Louis, 
others will promote development of the two existing 
trict Leagues of the Young Men’s Section and the form 
tion of a third. } 

Credit Unions: The successful 


thers, 
Mr. Bes Barhorst a 
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e chairmanship of Rev. A. Mayer, who is assisted 
Rev. R. Schuler as Vice Chairman.—The Execu- 
re Committee met in the hall of St. Peter’s parish, 
fferson City, the pastor of which is Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
s. Selinger, Spiritual Director of the Catholic 
nion. 


Credit Union News 


‘Referring to the “Central Verein Credit Union,” 
ganized at Detroit beginning of the year, the in- 
tation, addressed to the members of the St. 
sseph Liebesbund of Detroit, announcing the an- 
1al election of officers and other important mat- 
rs, by the President, Mr. John Delor, and the 
secretary, Mr. John Jantz, declares: 
“We strongly urge and recommend the Credit Union to 
‘r members. It has been termed a crying need; and we 
us far have been able to be of valuable assistance to 
me of our’members; we could carry on our work ona 
ich larger scale if we had the whole-hearted support of 
‘r members”—i. e., those of the Liebesbund. 
‘Moreover, Mr. George L. Dorr, Secretary of the 
‘ichigan Branch, tells the Bureau the Credit Union 
1s exerted a beneficial influence on the State League 
ad that he believes this influence will continue. 
If Credit Unions are organized among our mem- 
ers outside of Detroit, and possibly a few in De- 
oit in addition to the initial organization, this 
tholesome effect is likely to be increased. There 
a mission for the Credit Union in the C. V. at 
rge. The sooner our members realize what can 
: done through it, the better for many members 
ad for the C. V. movement. 


* * OX 


_A refreshing bit of Credit Union news comes from 
t. Alphonsus parish, Chicago. ‘The Rector, V. 
sev. Henry M. Oenning, C. SS. R., and officers of 
1¢ Cath. Union of Illinois co-operating, Mr. Alex 
-aag, President of the lately organized St. Clemens 
.. U. Verein, an association of German Russians, 
repared for the organization of a Credit Union in 
sat congregation, one of the largest parishes in Chi- 
Ago. 

|Fr. Oenning had invited the “ushers and officers of So- 
eties in the parish” to the organization meeting, which was 
‘dressed by Mr. Theo Nebel, Mr. Geo. Stoecker, and Mr. 
red. Gilson, all officers of the Catholic Union. The invi- 
‘tion is printed on a folder dealing with Credit Unions. At 
‘is meeting twenty members signed the application for 


uarter. 
i eR 


eding $5 each. On October 27 deposits totaling 
were made by 239 children, on which day the 

ization also gained 4 members. coe 

rish school children pay an entrance fee of 10 cents, 

t the 25 cents exacted of adult members. A day 

week is set aside as Credit Union Deposit Day. 

the noon recess the boys make their deposits in 


one room, the girls in another. While a Sister is in charge 
of the room to maintain order, four eighth-grade boys act 
as tellers for the one, four girls from the ‘same grade for 
the other group. Each child has its deposit ‘book. The 
total receipts, properly entered on the Credit Union Rec- 
ords, are later turned over to the Secretary of the Union. 

In St. Andrew’s Credit Union, St. Louis. County, 
185 children hold membership, at a 25:cents en- 
trance fee. These children have savings. averaging 
one dollar over the entire group. 


Young Men’s Movement in Missouri Active 


Steps are under way to federate into a District 
League the sodalities of young men, affiliated with 
the Y. M. Section of the Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri in St. Charles County. If this venture suc- 
ceeds, three district groups of the Young Men’s 
Section will be in operation. 

The St. Louis group holds monthly meetings, usually 
with a lecture, and strives to maintain old and obtain 
new afhliations. Rev. R. W. Schuler, Spiritual Director, 
is also Moderator of the State organization. 

The group of societies in Osage, Cole and Gasconade 
counties, known as Y. M. District League No. 2, organ- 
ized tentatively at the Westphalia convention of the Union, 
have since perfected their organization and elected officers. 
At a meeting in Richfountain the President of the State. 
Section, Mr. Robert Young, of Jefferson City, delivered 
an address on Thrift. Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, of Jefferson 
City, is Spiritual Director of the District League. 

The efforts of Rev. Fr. Schuler and his associates 
are directed towards paralleling the organization of 
the Catholic Union, at training the young men for 
Catholic Action, and preparing them for participa- 
tion in its endeavors and continuation of membership 
in the Union after they will have left the ranks of 
their sodalities. 


Cath. Union of Illinois Issues “Bulletin” 


The desire of officers of the Catholic Union of IIli- 
nois to contact regularly with the members of the 
component organizations has led to the publication 
of what is at present a quarterly “Bulletin.” As 
announced in the first issue, dated September, 1930, 
the Organization Committee is responsible for the 
publication, acting, however, through the Executive 
Committee. z a Hor gles 

The contents of the four pages are brief, pertinent para- 
graphs. One page is in German, Part of another page — 
is devoted to the Women’s Union. The Organization Com- 
mittee announce the hope to increase frequency of publica- 
tion, at a-later date, to monthly issues, and to extend the 
mailing list to include not only the Presidents and Secre- 
taries of the affiliated societies, as at. present, but all 
members. 9 eet ye: 

Some State Branches publishing “Bulletins” or 
“Letters” extend the courtesy of a free copy to the 
Presidents of all State Leagues in the C. V. This 
practice should be made general, as it may be helpful 
to the leading spirits in the major Leagues in our 
federation. : . sc = i 

Writing from Mundelein College, Chicago, one of 
the Sisters, a member of the faculty, says regarding 
Central Blatt and Social Justice; Eat 

“It is a very fine little magazine and our Sociology teacher, 
is very much impressed with its utility.” , alt 


Bi. 
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Bishop Walsh to the N. J. Branch Convention 


Few organizations have ever received such 
whole-hearted and unqualified endorsement from a 
member of the American hierarchy as that con- 
ferred upon the New Jersey Branch of the C. V. 
at the annual convention held in Elizabeth. Ad- 
dressing the mass meeting: the Rt. Rev Thos. J. 
Walsh, Bishop of Newark, declared: 


“T suggest that yout may increase your organization by 
membership among the young who are fired by the zeal 
of the pioneers of old. I heartily endorse and approve 
your Central Verein and will do everything in my power 
to aid it in every way.” 

The prelude to the Bishop’s endorsement points 
to a most important task that must be performed 
if our organization, nationally and in the several 
states, is to continue to merit the esteem and ap- 
proval of clergy and hierarchy. 


_ Resolutions of State Branch Conventions 


The 37th Annual Convention of the Michigan 
Branch of the Central Verein, in session on October 
26.in Nativity parish hall, Detroit, adopted resolu- 
tions entitled: Holy Father; Education; Unemploy- 
ment; Prohibition; Economic Problems of the Day. 


The declaration on Education deplores renewal of agita- 
tion for the establishment of :a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation, with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet; the 
movement in favor of this innovation is characterized as 
“anwarranted and unnecessary” and as involving “an in- 
vasion of State rights.” The resolution “resents and con- 
demns” the action and tactics of “the Hearst publications 
in lending themselves to this propaganda.” 

The resolution on Unemployment declares : 

“Faced with the staggering situation of unemployment 
in this country, we suggest as means of alleviation the adop- 
tion of a rigid eight-hour day and the abolition of Sunday 
work and over-time em:loyment in productive enterprises 
Work in such plants should be allowed on Sunday only 
when defective machinery must be repaired. We also sug- 
gest restricting of employment of married women in posi- 
tions formerly filled by men.’ — : 

In the declaration on Economic Problems the convention, 
among other suggestions, names inculcation of “the practice 
of thrift, which would teach men to live within their 
means.” “To this end,” it continues, “we heartily endorse 
the ‘Credit Union.” 4 

; oe SR OBE 


Besides adopting several resolutions dealing more 
or less specifically with problems affecting-the peo- 
ple of their own state in particular, the recent con- 
vention of the Catholic Union of Arkansas, held at 
St, Vincent, endorsed the declarations ratified by 
the Baltimore Convention of, the C. V.. The conven- 
tion declared in part: pec . 


to a pledged scholarship in Subiaco abbey and col 
lege. The resolution declares: 


“This convention deems the Catholic Union of. Arkansa 
in honor bound to redeem its pledge to raise a scholarshi 
for New Subiaco Abbey ($5,000). Although we realize tha 
our members are severely affected by the existing unfor 
tunate economic conditions, we nevertheless request thos 
societies that have not as yet contributed to this fund to d 
so, while expressing our appreciation to those societies am 
individuals who have thus far aided this undertaking.” 


“The Mexicans in Our Midst” 


The problem designated by this title is all toc 
little heeded by American Catholics. Their duty 
with respect to it, particularly as affecting the Catho- 
lic people of Texas, was concisely formulated by 
the convention of the State League of Texas, held 
in Moulton in July. The resolution adopted by that 
body under the caption quoted declares, according 
to the September issue of Verbandsbote-The Catho- 
lic Layman, organ of the C. V. Branch: 

“Whereas the fact is well known to us that Catholics 
of Mexican extraction in great numbers have in recent years 
migrated to Texas from,the Republic of Mexico; ‘ 

“And, whereas, these Catholic brethren are often ir 
destitute circumstances and unacquainted with the manners 
and customs of our country and are in need of friendly 
guidance and proper direction in civil, social and above all 
in religious matters; 

“Now, therefore, we desire to bring to the attention of 
our members the above facts and conditions, with a view 
to requesting our membership to give further and diligent 
study to this question, and that all our members, in- 
dividually, lend their moral support to the efforts of their 
respective pastors in all matters pertaining to the material 
and spiritual welfare of these our neighbors and brothers 
in the Faith.” : 

Our members in other states should also heed the 
Texas resolution and strive to apply its inculcation, 
for Mexicans and their care constitute a problem of 
Catholic concern in a large area. The St. Paul Fed- 
eration of the C. V. several years ago was instrumen- 
tal in promoting arrangements for spiritual aid for 
Mexicans in that city and Minneapolis. The Cen- 
tral Bureau co-operates with priests and_ sisters 
laboring among Mexicans in several states. We could 
do more, if greater initiative were displayed and 
more active co-operation given. ‘ 


fe 


Anniversary Celebrations ; 


St. Augustine’s Benevolent Society in St. Louis 
for many years an active supporter of the St. Louis 
District League, the Cath. Union of Mo. and of th 
C. V., to whose conventions it frequently sent del 
gates, on September 21 and 22 observed the golde 
jubilee of its founding. Features of the celebratio 
were a solemn high mass in St. Augustine’s churck 
with sermon by the Rev. Albert Mayer of St. Ar 
drew’s parish; a breakfast; a dramatic entertain 
ment, and, on the 22nd, a solemn requiem for th 
deceased members. ; a 

Addresses at the breakfast i the Presi 
dent, Mr, Hy. Siemer, Supine Bese ue e tae 
Knights of America; Rev. Joseph F. Lubeley, past 
Holy Trinity parish; Rev. A. Dubbert, pastor, and Rev 
Rees, assistant at St. Augustine’s; John P. Huber, S 
tary of the Society; Mr. John P. Rehme, President of 
Catholic Union of Mo., and Mrs. M. Bresser, Pr 

_ sins 
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tholic Women’s Union of Mo. Mr. Chas. Gerber, one of 
three living charter members, noted in his address four 
acteristics of the society’s policy; constant co-opera- 
1 with the parish, with the St. Vincent’s German Orphan 
sociation, with the St. Vincent de Paul Society and with 
: Catholic Union of Mo, and the Central Verein. Ap- 
yximately 200 members attended the church celebration 
1 132 the breakfast. 

St. Joseph Society of St. Leo Parish, Milwaukee, 
September 28 observed the twentieth anniversary 
its founding. The members received holy com- 
inion, the sermon being delivered by the pastor, 
‘v. Peter Theisen. 

\t a public festive gathering on the 30th, held in the 
‘ish hall, 20 members were received into the society, 
ich now has a membership of 300. It is a member unit 
the large St. Joseph Society, which is a consolidation, 
-h uniform benefit rates, of a number of parish benevo- 
t societies. Mr. Anton Dreis, Chief President of the 
ciety, spoke of the history and development of St. Joseph 
ciety in general and the St. Leo Branch in particular. 


=v. Theisen outlined old and new tasks in Catholic 
stion, 


Against Compulsory Jury Service for Women 


To arouse interest in intelligent opposition to a 
oposal imposing obligatory jury service for women 
on the people of Illinois, the Central Bureau on 
tober 16 addressed a communication to 235 
iests, 133 Secretaries of societies of men and 54 
cretaries of societies of women affiliated with the 
th. Union of Illinois and the Cath. Women’s 
ague of that State. To offset the arguments ad- 
nced by feminists in favor of the measure, the 
cipients were provided a copy of the Bureau’s 
ee Leaflet: “Woman and Jury Service,” by the 
sv; Dr. Chas. Bruehl, of St. Charles Seminary, 
verbrook, Pa., whose treatise, under the title 
oted, had appeared in the June-July (1929) issue 
C. B. and S. J. Copies of the leaflet were of- 
red for distribution. 
As of October 29, 3,725 copies had been sent. on 
quest to 13 priests, 2 men secretaries and 1 woman 
cretary. Almost every one of the priests in ques- 
m had also a word of comment to offer on the 
et or the endeavor to offset the propaganda of 
= advocates of jury service for women. Writes 
-y, Optatus Loeffler, O. F. M.. St. Francis Sol- 
us parish, Quincy: ; Ss 
“..I have read the sample you sent me; .. . a wide 
stribution of it among thoughtful readers in [Illinois 
ould do some good at this time.” 
Rev. H. P. Hahn, St. Theresa Church, Earlville, 
ds to his request for copies the declaration: _ 
“Tt is fine of you to keep us in touch with what is doing 
these matters.” 


tling, wishes us “all success” and adds: 


“T have held all along with the Reverend author that 


-much already.” ‘ 
Placing an order for a number of copies of the 
uflet Rev. A. Eckert, pastor of St. Augustine's, 
ese, informs us: 
The matter was mentioned in. our conference [that of 
riests of the district] anda resolution adopted that 
ovement should be opposed.” . ; 
o J. Wissing, pastor of St. Mary’s, Peso- 

anks us © pete 


Rev. M. B. Krug, pastor of Sacred Heart Church, 


m is being drawn out of her natural sphere entirely 


“for this servicé renderet the constituents of our State.” 

We are also advised that Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. M. 
Schmitt, pastor of St. Joseph’s, Aurora, discussed 
Dr. Bruehl’s leaflet at a meeting of the women of 
his congregation and instructed one of the officers 
to obtain several hundred copies from us for dis- 
tribution. 


District League Meeting ‘a Revelation” 


A recent meeting of the Clinton County (IIl.) 
District League was attended by a priest from a 
neighboring Diocese who, having established con- 
tact with the Bureau; wrote us: 

“The meeting of the Clinton Co. District League was a 
revelation to me of the eminently good work the C. V. is 
doing for the Church, and I wondered whether we could 
not work out some plan to affiliate the Catholic societies 
Ole ree withthe ©e View 

While this inquiry was referred to the President 
of the Cath. Union of Illinois, Mr. Anton Spaeth, 
we wrote the inquirer that we hoped his desire, 
to affiliate the societies of his parish with the C. V., 
might be realized. 


On the C. V. Resolutions 


The resolutions of the Baltimore convention were 
favorably commented upon by Mr. Edw. A. Koch, 
editor of The Josephinum Weekly. In the editorial, 
devoted to this subject, he says, inter alia: 

“The resolutions of the C. V. conventions during all 
these years represent the synthesis of the deliberations of 
these gatherings. They represent a declaration of princi- 
ples to guide the membership in their viewpoint on social 
and economic questions. »By their approval and words of 
commendation, they. encourage the membership—and even 
those outside its ranks—in the inauguration and prosecu- 
tion of worthy undertakings. That good may be done, that 
progress may be made—that is the sbject of these resolu- 
tions. Surely, such an immaterial, intellectual gift, being 
in very truth the giving of themselves, on the part of the 
leaders, the giving of their. valuable knowledge and ex- 
perience, is better than a mere money donation to some 
cause. Disappointments have not been wanting. Even 
in the ranks of the C. V. there has been much indifference. 
May the seriousness. of the times lead to a fulfilment of 
the duty of co-operation. The resolutions of the C. V. 
may safely be taken as a guide. Read them carefully! 
Study them!” 

The Secretary of SS. Peter and Paul’s Benevolent 
Society, San Francisco, Mr. John Neuner, assures 
us that the pastor of St. Boniface parish would dis- 
cuss and explain the resolutions, adopted by the 
Baltimore convention, in the meetings of the Society 
to be held during the coming winter. Adding: . 

“This practice hasbeen followed for the past several 
years, with the membership always keenly interested.” iP 

While quite a number of societies have adopted 
this method of making known the resolutions, and 
creating for them and the underlying principles a 
better understanding among our members, others re- 
main indifferent, hampering the formation . and 
growth of Catholic public opinion, so essential a 
feature of Catholic Action. : ware, ee 

Regretting that lack of space forbade publication 
in the Western Catholic Union Record of all of the 
Resolutions adopted by. the Diamond Jubilee Con- 
vention of the C. V., the monthly promises to print 
some of them from time to time, and has already 
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made a beginning with. the one on “Catholic Apolo- Books Reviewed 
getics”. The resolution on the Holy Father is, more- Pflicht und Traum. Ein Buch vom Leben der Frau. Vor 
over,. called“‘a masterpiece that has undoubtedly Maria Sticco. Unter Mitwirkung von Else Hasse 


“in reek ay ins Deutsche iibertragen von Anita Buich, B 
peers be ae “ ai biol tie Herder Book Co., Freiburg and St. Louis, 1930 


— = VI and 276 pages. Pr. $1.60. 


This is a book of inspiration. It shows how life 
Miscellany can be converted into a thing of abiding beauty and 
ecstatic joy. Even from disappointment and ex- 
ternal failure it can distill exquisite fragrance. ‘7 
s ite fe : all that it is no Pollyana book, nothing superficial, 
makers 8 abner » the State Historical Society of artificial or unreal about it, but<it penetrates to the 
“Tt C e ; Bt ae Relubie Sevina rh d real mystery of life and goes to the core of things. 
1e entra ureau is to. be commende Or its pa in ul . . 

the preservation of Amerika, Der Herold des Glaubens, It does not gloss over difficulties but faces them 
and other’ St. Louis publications,” honestly and courageously. To every torturing ques- 
re ey ea tion the girl or young woman will find an answer 1n 

Se Te : these pages. It will prove an excellent guide. to 

~ One of our readers in the State of Minnesota, a ee deep ete OE peace of mind and 


Having learned of-the acquisition of the files of 
certain Catholic papers by us, Mr. Floyd C. Shoe- 


layman, having been told by an acquaintance from | worthwhile achievement. Cc. Be 
North Dakota his state.demanded sterilization of ude? Rbverthl Pinks 1h PR. “Do Ulan “ae 
66. ”) 4 ae N rote . ’ J * ” ; 
‘the unfit,” wrote for three copies of our brochure edited by Dr. John A. Lapp; The Century Com 
on ‘Sterilization by. Law, one being intended for pany, New York; $3.50. 
the informant, “who is in a position to pass it on to ; , 
those who apply that law.” - This volume, in the author’s own words, “aims 
_ Weare glad to be able to note increased co-opera- | to provide a groundwork for the study of societ 
tion of this nature on the part of our members. and its problems,” and “examine the facts an 
- ere or trends of contemporary society in their moral s 
Writing for Rt. Rev. Bishop Vismara, absent on | tings, and to show their agreement or disagree: 
his ad limina visit, Rt. Rev. H. M. Pezzoni, Vicar- | ment with sound principles of social welfare.” 
.General of the Diocese of Hyderabad, India, tells The book contains sixteen chapters covering ; 


= while receipting- for money addressed to the | wide range of themes treating of man and his rela 
ishop : , ; ’ | tion to society. It commences with a study of th 
_ “I. suppose you are aware that our Missionaries with | origin of man and then goes on to a discussion 0 


their Mass stipends maintain their catechists, whose num- : : ‘ 4 ache 
ber is constantly increased owing to the continual inflow human personality, rights and duties of man, justi 


of converts into the Catholic Church. I therefore thank | Charity and equity, the history of the family, 

you also in the name of all our Missionaries.” function of the family, industrialism and the home 

; o homers origin of authority of the state, injunctions, stat 

A remarkable testimony to the C. V. and those | intervention and state assistance, the state in rele 

co-operating with it wholeheartedly, was expressed | tion to other states, historical development of prog 

by the former, distinguished editor of the Ecclesi- | erty, the social foundation of private ownershij 

astical Review, Rev. H. J. Heuser, in a communica- | wages, and the farm, A tremendous field to cover 

tion addressed to a-friend, a member of the Congre- | and yet as one reads through the various chapters 

gation of the Most Holy Redeemer: one finds immense gain of interest. The book pr 

“The Diamond Jubilee celebration is a blessed credit to sents an abundance of material and in it is fo at 

those who, like you, have devoted their hearts and heads | reflected knowledge and a deep sympathetic unde 

yay nat abede a Seay light upon the Ger- perine of the problems, besetting man, and als 

‘ oath, | a fine recognition of the rights of man. One put 

fe a down this book with a profound respect for tl 

___ A new edition of the brochure: A Study of the | author who places above everything else the impo 

Four Miracles, Accepted in the Process of Beatifi- | tance of the “concept of human dignity”, which e 

cation and Canonization of St. Theresa of the Child | titles man “to a place of honor above the anim 

. Jesus, has been gotten out by the Bureau. Photo- and plant world” and “to the respect of his felloy 

raphs of two of the individuals cured through the | men in the sense that they may not use him as pro 

intercession of the Saint, Abbé Charles Anne, and | erty or subordinate him to their desire for pro 

_ Sister Theresa (Marie Pellemans), whose cures An excellent index, bibliography and footnote 

re incorporated into the evidence used in the | provided. The book will provide a valuabl 

cess, have been inserted... 9.» ‘of information. to, ak. Hak gags 8 

> has, moreover, been enlarged by the addi- Lanna E. Breset 
ticle by’ Rev. Gerald Bllard, SJ.: St, Theresa Yhap ; 


ge ower 
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saspar Decurtins, ein Donoso 
Cortes des Schweizerlandes. 


Wolke 


Jer Rektor der Universitat Freiburg feierte De- 
ttins’ Verdienste um die Hochschule, an deren 
iindung und Organisation er nach Python am 
isten mitgewirkt, und an welcher er an die 10 
are selbst einen Lehrstuhl innegehabt. Decur- 
memes ei nicht nur einer der 
mersten kEegtholrsthen Denkétr 
iner Zeit gewesen, sondern aucheiner 
-r furchtlosesten Vertheidiger 
‘yr katholischen Kirche. 
Sodann sprach Nationalrath Dr. Steinhauser 
mens des romanischen Oberlandes sowie als 
lasident der konservativen demokratischen Par- 
Graubiindens. Es sei eine schéne Fiigung der 
ttlichen Vorsehung gewesen, dass Decurtins sein 
osses Wirken an seinem Heimathorte beendigen 
ante und dass er in romanischer Erde unter dem 
thutze des Ahorns von Truns, des Wahrzeichens 
atischer Freiheit, seine letzte Ruhestatte gefunden. 
Der protestantische Redakteur des Handelstheils 
- Neuen-Ziircher-Zeitung, Dr. Gygax, zeichnete 
scurtins’ Verdienste um die schweizerische Sozial- 
form.—Er hat dem Todten in der Zeitschrift 
Vissen und Leben” in Ziirich einen hochinteres- 
nten Nachruf gewidmet. Dr. Feigenwinter von 
ssel sprach vom Jugendfreund Decurtins. “De- 
rtins ist wohl mit dem Todi vergleichbar, der 
m der Nahe betrachtet, in massiger Grosse er- 
neint, in der Ferne aber als Gigant in der Berg- 
tte dasteht. Decurtins ist eigentlich nie alt ge- 
yrden. Mit gleichem Feuer wie in seiner Jugend 
ach er in den letzten Jahren von seinen Ideen.” 
Dr med. August Condrau ergriff auf Romanisch 
; Wort. als einer der 4ltesten Magistraten des 
andes.. Er wies darauf hin, dass Decurtins 
dem Bischof Georgius von Griineck Grinder 
‘r Unterstiitzungskasse fiir Handwerker in Di- 
s gewesen sei und hob seine Ver¢:enste um die 
digung der Freiatzung hervor. a 
protestantische Nationalrath Weber, Fuhrer 


we. 


zer treuer Freund des katholischen Kol- 


kratischen Partei St. Gallens, entwarff als — 


legen Decurtins ein prachtvolles Bild des Mannes 
mit der imposanten Gestalt und dem Lowenhaupt, 
der ausserordentlichen Beredsamkeit, die an die 
Berge und Wildbache seiner Heimath erinnerte. 
Man verstehe Decurtins Ideen besser, wenn man die 
demokratische Denkart des Volkes an den Ufern des 
jungen Rheins kenne, aus dem er hervorgewachsen. 


Zahllos waren dann auch die Nekrologe in der 
befreundeten Presse, nirgends so riihrend, wie im 
Wochenblatt der katholischen Jungmannschaft, in 
der ‘Schildwache’, zumal jener seines Herausgebers, 
des nunmehrigen Nationalraths Otto Walter, mit 
dem Decurtins in den letzten Jahren wohl den 
eifrigsten Briefwechsel pflegte, dem muthigen und 
poesievollen Fthrer der Schildwachbewegung. 
Rusch war jener Redakteur, der, wie wir oben 
erzahlt, im Modernismusstreit, als die Parteipresse 
fur Decurtins gesperrt war, die Parteidisziplin 
durchbrach und den undankbar behandelten Fiihrer 
in scharfer Weise und dem den Appenzellern ange- 
borenen glanzenden Mutterwitz und ~ beissenden 
Sarkasmus in Schutz genommen hat. Der originelle 
Schriftsteller aus dem Appenzellerland, ein ehema- 
liger Schtler P. Maurus Carnots, schrieb u. a.: 


“Tch weiss nicht—bei-Gott !—ich hatte Decurtins 
lieb wie man nur im engen Thale, im Hauschen 
schattenhalb die Sonne, die warmende, leuchtende, 
lieben kann, iiber die man etwa schimpft, wenn sie 
sticht oder sengt, von der man aber immer weiss, 
dass man sie nicht missen kann. Ich hatte Decurtins 
geachtet,; wie man im engen Thal die hohen Berge 
achtet, die es schiitzen, deren Weiden des Thales 
schmale Kulture erganzen. Es thut mir weh, daran 
denken zu mtissen, der Mann mit seiner fesselnden 
Konversation nie mehr horén, nie mehr seine Fel- 
senstirne, sein Flammenauge, seine Rittergestalt 
sehen und den Fisendruck seiner Biindnerhand, der 
immer heissen, der allzeit festen, aus der einem wie 
aus einer elektrischen Kraftstation neue Energie in 
die Adern sprang, nie mehr fithlen zu k6nnen ... .” 


“Es war im Jahre 1910. Decurtins hatte seinen 
letzten Brief an einen jungen Freund geschrieben. 
In den ‘Neuen Ziircher Nachrichten’ mussten die 
Senexartikel, jene wuchtige Abrechnung mit dem 
belletristischen Modernismus, erscheinen. Pius X. 
hatte die Geister bereits so weit geschieden, dass man 
deutlich zwei Richtungen unterscheiden konnte. In 
jenen Tagen wurde versucht, Decurtins mundtodt 
zu machen. Auf der ganzen Linie richteten sich 
die Geschiitze aller Kaliber auf den tapferen 
Bekenner des Pontifikalprogrammes Pius’ X. Es 
schien, also ob der letzte Freund ihn verlassen 
wollte. Wenn Decurtins so frih zusammenge- 
brochen ist, wird man leider sagen mtissen, dass jene 
furchtbaren persOnlichen Kampfe, jene 
schungen und Erbitterungen des Jahres 1910 an der 
Lebenskraft des Mannes einen schrecklichen Abbau 
trieben. In dieser Situation habe ich als blutjunger 
23jahriger Redakteur eines St. Gallischen Bezirks- 
blattes mich vor die von allen Seiten wie withend 
angegriffene Person Decurtins geworfen, um mit 
schwacher Kraft einen Grossen zu vertheidigen. 
Nicht ohne Zorn, mit viel Keckheit und einer harten 


Klinge schlug ich mich in das Hornissennest der 


“ 


A 


Enttau- ~ 


’ 
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aufgeregten Geister hinein. Sie haben: mich nicht 
iibel verstochen. Aber man begann Decurtins in 
Ruhe zu lassen, man begann sich seiner thatsach- 
lichen Verdienste wieder zu erinnern, man zog eine 
Anklage um die andere gegen ihn zuriick, als ich 
Beweise forderte. Das hat mich mit Decurtins 
zusammengeftihrt. Ich lernte ihn in seinen letzten 
Kampfen kennen als den ztindenden Streiter wider 
den Modernismus. Kollegien hérte ich beim Pro- 
fessor keine. Aber manchen Herbstabend hat die 
Uhr in der heimeligen Biindnerstube des Decur- 
tinschen Hauses langst den nachtlichen Zwolfer- 
schlag gethan und ich lauschte sinnend immer noch 
bei einem Glase dunklen Veltliners dem alten 
Kampen, wie er mit vollen Handen aus dem reichen 
Born des eigenen Lebens schopfend eine ganze Welt 
des Geistes vor mir entfaltete, Berge yon Ideen, 
Sturzbache der Polemik, Thalgriinde des Gemiithes 
mit den leuchtenden Kapellen des Glaubens, mit den 
Ackerfeldern der Bauernfrage drin—eine ganze 
geistige Landschaft. Und manch einen Nachmittag 
sind wir auf einsamen Wegen am _ rauschenden 
Rhein gegangen. 

‘Die grosse Bedeutung Decurtins’ liegt in der 
Orientierung und Anregung. Seinem  scharfen 
Geistesauge, geklart im fortgesetzten Studium aller 
Kulturgebiete und einer reichen Erfahrung aus allen 
Verhaltnissen, war es gegeben, mit prophetischem 
Blick eine sich entwickelnde Situation, eine erst in 
einzelnen Symptomen sich Aaussernde Geistes- 
stromung bis in die letzten. Linien, bis in die aus- 
sersten Konsequenzen einem klar und deutlich vor 
Augen zu halten. Er hatte immer Recht bekommen, 
so schroff zuerst seine Orientierungen auch abgelehnt 
werden mochten. Wie der Morgenstern kundete er 
die neuen Tage. Solche Manner bestimmen den Kurs 
eines Geschlechtes. Die Riesenfiille seiner Ideen 
und die vollkommene Beherrschung ihrer Geschichte 
befahigten ihn, lebhafte Geister zu entztinden, 
Energie im jungen Herzen zu wecken um die Ideen 
in die That umzusetzen. Decurtins hat immer 
vorausgelebt. Was jetzt offentliche Meinung ist, 
war vor 30 Jahren seine soziale Idee, fiir die er 
kampfte. Was jetzt seine Idee war, der katholische 
Kulturkampf, das wird die 6ffentliche Meinung der 
nachsten zwei Jahrzehnte sein. 

“Decurtins ging den Kreislauf der Sonne: im 
Kulturkampf stieg er auf, der soziale Kampf war 
sein Zenith, im Kulturkampf sank er nieder. 

“Von Decurtins ist zu lernen, wie die katholische 


Ueberzeugung das ganze Denken und Handeln des. 


Katholiken bestimmen und durchwirken soll. Das 
Leben Decurtins war ein grossartig komponiertes 
Credo, in den Einzelheiten nicht ohne scharfe Dis- 
‘sonanzen, im Gesamtgefiige herrliche Harmonie. 

“Er trug den Geistesfrithling in die katholische 
Schweiz, er wirkte als Fohnsturm, weckte Lawinen, 
wo die Sonne zu langsam wirkte, schuf schwellende, 
Bache, zersetzte starre, kalte Fisgefiige—Leben war 
sein Element. noticia 

“So durfte er im Frithling sterben, am ersten Juni 
begraben werden. Das Alleluja des Auffahrtsfestes 
klang in sein Requiem. mars 
_ “Todter Held im Geisteskampf, General der 
_jungen Garde, vom Himmel sollst du Zeuge sein, 


dass deine Fahne siegreich in jungen Handen weh 
Deine Seele zieht mit uns—frei ist die Bahn, in 
Leben! Wir kennen die Barrikaden nicht!” 

Von deutschen Freunden schrieb der Centrum: 

fiihrer H. Roeren an Frau Nationalrath Decurtins 
Koln-Lindenthal, 14. VI. 1916. 

Hochverehrte gnadige Frau! 

Als ich die Nachricht von dem Hinscheiden Ihre 
Gemahls erhielt, war es mir, als wenn mir ein Stte 
von meinem Herzen gerissen wtirde. Ich habe de 
Fdlen geschatzt, verehrt und geliebt, wie kaur 
Jemanden anders auf der Welt. Ich kann deshal 
den Schmerz, den Sie als Gattin und die Angehor 
gen der Familie empfinden, Ihnen nachfuhlen. Ie 
empfinde ihn mit Ihnen in seiner ganzen Gross 
und das ganze katholische Volk der Schweiz nick 
nur, sondern von ganz Deutschland und we 
dartiber hinaus, trauert mit uns an dem Grabe seine 
treuesten Freundes und edelsten und _ grosste 
Fiihrers. Gottes Rathschltisse sind uns armselige 
Menschen unerforschlich. Wir wissen nicht, wa 
Gott geleitet hat, gerade in der Jetztzeit, wo wi 
seiner so sehr bedtirfen, unsern Fiihrer uns sg 
jahlings zu nehmen. Aber in diesem Gefthl de 
Verlassenheit bleibt uns doch ein Trost, den un 
die Liebe zu dem Verstorbenen und der Glaub 
unserer Kirche gewahrt, — das Bewusstsein, das 
wir mit dem Hingeschiedenen durch unrer Gebe 
und unser Bestreben, die Wege, die er uns so of 
vorgezeichnet hat, treu weiter zu wandern, auf 
innigste verbunden bleiben. An unserem Gebel 
unserer Treue und Dankbarkeit aber wird es gan 
gewiss nicht fehlen. Wir werden dadurch fir un 
den Trost gewinnen, dessen wir hier bediirfen, un 
dem Verstorbenen dort oben die Freude erhoher 
wenn er auf die Schar seiner treuen Anhange 
hinabblickt und auf ihr Bestreben, dem Beispie 
ihres Fiuthrers folgend mit Muth und Gottvertraue 
fur die Rechte und die Freiheit der katholische 
Kirche unentwegt weiter zu kampfen. : 

Nehmen Sie, hochverehrte Frau, diese wenige 
Zeilen als kurzen Ausdruck meiner innigsten Theil 
nahme gtitigst entgegen. a 

Hermann Roeren, Geheimrath. 
Dr. Jur. JOHANN FuRGER-MUELLER, _ 
Kalksburg bei Wien. 


’ 


Unsere Kirche muss Liebe sein. Jener Kirc 
werden die Menschen folgen, welche die opf 
bereitesten Menschen hervorzubringen verm 
Am opferstarksten wird sich der katholisc 
Christ zu erweisen haben; denn er hat den gu 
Boden des Glaubens, er hat die unversieglich 
Nahrquellen der Kirche und ihrer Gnadenmitt 
er kann daher die guten Friichte der Liebe 
seinem persénlichen Leben ausreifen, ¢ 
Christus von uns verlangt, und woran er sei 
Jiinger erkennt. Ohne diese Frucht der p 
sonlichen Liebe ist der Glaube todt, ist der C 
todt, ist “die Kirche” (nach Gegenden gen 
men) todt. Das ist die Theologie und Sozi 
lehre der einzig wahren Kirche, die nie unte1 

Caritasdirektor Nar, Augsb 
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us Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


éerhehlen wir es uns nicht: Das moderne Nationali- 
sprinzip steht unversdhnlich dem  Christenthum 
sentiber. Alle Nationen sollen durch das Christen- 
mm mit den scho6nsten Banden des einen Glaubens an 
einen Mittler Jesus Christus, des hohen Zieles, die 
eichung des ewigen Lebens, der gleichen Sakra- 
ate und der nadmlichen Sittenlehre trotz der 
eschiedenheit von Rasse und Abstammung zu einer 
ssen Gottesfamilie miteinander verkniipft sein. Das 
derne Nationalitatsprinzip trennt, facht den Hass 
Volkg an und schliesst jede Nation gegen die 
dere schroff ab. Salesius. 


Der Ruf der Zeit, Gottes Wille. 
3egriindung der Forderung der Kath. Aktion. 


Aahner sind niemals willkommen oder beliebt. 
3 sind vor allem diejenigen, die den Menschen 
h dem Mund reden und deren Handlungsweise 
oben, auch wenn sie schandlich und schadlich ist 
i sie dem Ruin entgegenftthren muss. 


Venn manche Katholiken deutscher Abstammung 
a C. V. den Rucken zukehren, so liegt das nicht 
2tzt daran, dass er unentwegt auf die drohenden 
chen der Zeit hinweist und, gestiitzt auf die 
asse der Papste der letzten fiinfzig Jahre, seine 
tglieder auffordert, dem Zeitgeist zu widerstre- 
., mit allen ihnen zu Verfiigung stehenden Mit- 
1 die fortgesetzten Angriffe auf Religion und 
tlichkeit, auf Familie und Gesellschaft abzuwei- 
., und der Gesundung beider Vorschub zu leisten. 
Der C. V. fordert von seinen Mitgliedern, sich 
sstlich mit den Zeitfragen zu beschaftigen, was 
1 Uebel zu bekampfen, d-h. also Opfer. Er halt 
‘en immer wieder vor, ftir den Nachsten und das 
‘meinwohl sich einzusetzen sei Christenpflicht, 
sich niemand entziehen diirfe. Er spricht von 
ser Riickkehr zu gesunden Grundsatzen und zu 
er gesunden Lebensfihrung in Familie und 
-sellschaft. Er weiss ganz genau, das solche Ziele 
“ampft werden mtissen, und dass Kampfe Opfer 
ordern. Daher geht mancheiner ihm aus den 
2g, und weiss dann mancherlei Vorwande vorzu- 
ngen, warum es nicht erwiinscht oder rathsam 
, sich dem C. V. anzuschliessen. ; 
Dbgleich von Selbstliebe und Menschenfurcht 
tiert, machen solche Ausreden auf nicht wenige 
adruck. Es ist ja so bequem, auf dem Kissen 
- Offentlichen Meinung zu ruhen. Viel bequemer, 
‘sich in Reih und Glied zu stellen und zu kamp- 
1. Aber Kampf und nicht Schlaf ist es, ziel- 
heres Arbeiten im Dienste der Kirche und der 
tmenschen, und nicht feiges Mitlauferthum, was 
Zeit von uns verlangt. 
Auf dem jiingst in Munchen abgehaltenen Jahres- 
eress der Pax Romana erlauterte Kardinal 
ischof Faulhaber den von ihm als Bischof 
Iten Wahlspruch: Vox temporis vox De 
s Ruf der Zeit ist, ist Ruf Gottes). Oft falsch 
et, wolle der Spruch nichts anders sagen, 
Nas Bediirfnis einer Zeit ist, ist damit auch 
ille Gottes zu erfassen.” Eine Umschreibung 


also des alten Satzes: “Was nothwendig ist, will 
Gott.” Wie immer als einer der Besten unsrer 
Zeit redend, erlauterte Kardinal Faulhaber seinen 
Wahlspruch des weiteren so: 


“Vox temporis vox Dei ist, positiv gesprochen, so ge- 
ments Was Beditrinis einer) Zeit ist, erst 
damitauchals Wille Gottes zu er fassen. Wer 
als Kind seiner Zeit in eine Zeit der Noth hineingeboren ist, 
der muss darin den Willen Gottes erkennen, ftir seinen Theil 
an der Linderung dieser Noth mitzuarbeiten. Wer in 
eine Zeit der Gegensatze hineingestellt ist, muss aus dieser 
Thatsache den Ruf Gottes h6ren, an der VersOhnung dieser 
Gegensatze mitzuarbeiten. Wer in eine Zeit der fragenden 
und suchenden Seelen hineingeboren ist, muss darin den Ruf 
Gottes erkennen, fiir seinen Theil den fragenden Seelen 
Antwort zu geben und die suchenden Seelen zum rechten 
Ziel zu fuhren,” 


Seinen Wahlspruch auf einzelne Zeitfragen an- 
wendend, erklarte Kardinal Faulhaber: 


“Unsere Zeit ruft nach Menschenliebe. 
Ein Klagelied wirthschaftlicher Noth geht durch die 
Volker .... Da wird, was die Zeit ruft, zum Rufe Gottes: 
Thr sollt helfen in dieser Noth! Beati misericordes! Die 
Nothlage eines einzelnen Volkes hangt mit der gesamten 
Weltwirthschaft zusammen. darum muss auch die Noth- 
hilfe mit den Mitteln neuzeitlicher Verkehrstechnik und 
internationaler Handelspolitik grosszugig, katholisch or- 
ganisiert werden. In China sterben Tausende den Hunger- 
tod. Das diurfte nicht mehr sein in einer Zeit, da die 
Verkehrswege von Volk zu Volk so leicht sind. 

“Unsere Zeit ruft nach Volkerfirieden, 
Die Seele der heutigen Menschheit sehnt sich nach dem 
Frieden. Sie hat das Elend des Krieges bis zur Ubersatti- 
gung verkostet. Ohne VolkerversOhnung kann die Welt- 
wirthschaft, also auch die wirthschaftliche Nothlage der 
einzelnen Volker nicht gebessert werden. Wir durfen und 
woilen nicht die Grenzsteine zwischen Land und Land 
umwerfen, aber wir wollen uns uber die Grenzsteine hin- 
uber die Hande reichen . . Die Stunde schreit nach 
Volkerfrieden. Beati pacifici: Gesegnet sei der Acker- 
boden, aus dem die Friedensstifter emporwachsen! Gebe- 
nedeit sogar die Kriegsnoth der vergangenen Jahre, wenn 
auf diesem Hintergrund die Arbeit fiir den Volkerfrieden 
gedeiht! 


‘Unsere Zeit ruft nach dem) geistigs 
elie tose n) ah kivia cule in mance : Beati qui esuriunt 
justitiam! Selig, die Heimweh haben, sie werden den 
Heimweg finden. Vox temporis vox Det. Fiir die Mission 
des Reiches Gottes hat uns die Technik der neuen Zeit un- 
schatzbare Hilfsmittel zur Verfiigung  gestellt. Wie 
mithsam waren die Wege der altchristlichen Sendboten! 
Wie langsam ging noch im Mittelalter die Fahrt, als Al- 
bertus Magnus, der preceptor Germaniz, von Regensburg 
nach K6ln reiste, oder unser heiliger Petrus Canisius von 
Rom nach Deutschland! Wie viel rascher kommt der Mis- 
sionar der neuen Zeit auf sein Arbeitsfeld! Wie Viel 
leichter werden ihm heute durch Post und Telegraphen und 
den regelmassigen Schiffsverkehr Nachrichten und Hilfs- 
mittel aus der Heimath zugefiithrt! Der heilige Paulus 
wiirde heute mit dem Flugzeug seine Missionsreisen machen. 
Vox temporis vox Dei! Wir konnten die neuzeitliche Tech 
niki mit ihren gigantischen Erfindungen zum _ grossten 
Missionar des Reiches Gottes machen. Auch fir die Seel- 
sorge der Heimath sollten wir die Erfindungen der neuen 
Zeit mehr und mehr nutzbar machen .... Vox temporis 
vox Dei.” ° 


Seine Ansprache beschliessend, erklarte Kardinal 
Faulhaber: “So wollen wir scharf in unsere Zeit 
hineinhorchen, um den Ruf Gottes aus ihr zu horen! 
So wollen wir acht haben und nicht taub sein, wenn 
der Ruf des Herrn an uns ergeht! Selig, die das 
Wort Gottes horen und es befolgen! Vox temporis 
vox Det.” . 
Das ist das ganze Programm unsres Central- 
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Vereins. Das ist die Aufgabe, die zu erftllen er 
seine Mitglieder immer wieder ermahnt. Alle 
Bestrebungen der Central-Stelle sind ja nur darauf 
gerichtet, dass auch der letzte Mann in unsren Reihen 
erfiillt sein moge von der Ueberzeugung: “Gott 
will es, dass ich mitarbeite in der Kathol. Aktion, 
die berufen ist zu wirken zum Wohle des Nachsten, 
zum Heile der Gesellschaft, stets bereit die Rechte 
Gottes zu vertheidigen und nicht minder die heiligen 
Rechte der Kirche.” 


Erfreuliche Tagung des Arkansas Zweiges, trotz 
Diirre, Miswachs und Bankbriichen. 


Wahrend Monsignor Ignaz Seipel, einer der 
bedeutendsten Staatsmanner der Rekonstruktion, 
sich erst jiingst wieder als Vertreter der Standeord- 
nung bekannt hat, fehlt weiten katholischen Kreisen 
der Bevélkerung unsres Landes der Begriff Stand 
vollig. In deutschen Kreisen dagegen hat sich noch 
immer der Bewusstsein erhalten, dass es soetwas wie 
Stande giebt. 

Auf den Versammlungen des C. V., und fast mehr 
noch auf jenen seiner Staatsverbande, scheinen die 
Vertreter wenigstens zweier Stande, des Lehr- und 
des Nahrstandes, sich zusammengefunden zu haben. 
Diesen Eindruck gewannen wir wiederum zu St. 
Vincent in Arkansas, wo am 5., 6. und 7. Oktober 
die Jahresversammlung des Staatsverbandes Arkan- 
sas tagte. 

Neun Meilen von der nachsten Eisenbahnstation entfernt, 
auf einem Bihl, steht eine der Mutter von der Immerwah- 
renden Hilfe geweihte Kirche; nicht weit davon die Pfarr- 
schule, das Pfarrhaus, das Klésterlein der Schwestern, nebst 
einem bescheidenen Hallenbau. Dazu kommt noch das eine 
oder-andere Anwesen—das ist St. Vincent, an den genannten 
Tagen Mittelpunkt einer wiirdigen religidsen Feier und 
Schauplatz mehrerer Versammlungen. War es doch ein 
gliicklicher Gedanke, die Jahresversammlungen des gennann- 
ten Verbandes und des Frauenbundes mit der Feier des 
goldenen Gemeindejubilaums der Pfarrei St. Vincent zu 
verbinden. Trotz der Schwierigkeiten der Srtlichen Lage, 
verstand es HH. Pfarrer Loeb, allen Anspriichen gerecht zu 
werden, so dass sowohl die kirchliche Feier als auch die 
Versammlungen genannter Verbande allen Theilnehmern 
noch lange in lebhafter, angenehmer Erinnerung verbleiben 
werden. Wegen der Ungunst der Zeiten war man zeitweilig 
geneigt, die Staatsverbands-Versammlung abzusagen; nach- 
traglich wird wohl niemand bereut haben, dass diesem 
Gedanken nicht Raum gegeben wurde. 

Die Anwesenheit des hochwst. Hrn. Bischofs Morris, Little 
Rock, und so vieler Priester; das feierliche Pontifikalamt; 
Betheiligung so vieler Laien aus allen Theilen 
des Arkansasthals, dies alles trug dazu bei, unvergessliche 

_ Erinnerungen zu schaffen. Wenigstens auf Stunden hinaus 
vergassen Manner und Frauen die Sorgen, mit denen sie 
Diirre, Misswachs und Bankbriiche belasten. Erst in den 


und Pflicht, die Kathol. Aktion auch in Arkansas zu bef6r 
dern und zu pflegen. Der Redner hatte eine aufmerksam 
Zuhorerschaft und ebenso alle andern Redner. Es ware 
dies Hr. John Willems, der hochw. P. Joseph A. Pobleschel 
C. S. Sp. der Vertreter der C. St., und ein Student de 
Subiaco College. : a 
Einsetzendes Regenwetter beeintrachtigte die Betheil 
gung an den Sitzungen der Delegaten am Montag und Dien: 
tag. Viele Theilnehmer sahen sich gezwungen die Heim 
fahrt anzutreten um nicht von dem die ‘creeks’ schnell ar 
fiillenden Hiochwasser abgeschnitten zu werden. Thatsach 
lich musste ein Theil jener Delegaten, die bis zum Diens 
tagmittag ausgehalten hatten, weite Umwege machen, Ut 
nicht in Lebensgefahr zu gerathen. ‘Trotzdem waren di 
Sitzungen anregend, wozu vor allem das von den Delegate 
zur Schau getragene ernste Intersesse an allen lyesprochene 
Fragen beitrug. ; 
Lebhaftes Interesse erregte besonders die Besprechun 
iiber die Credit Union. Die Versammlung neigte sich de 
Ansicht zu, deren Einfiihrung in die alten deutschen Gemein 
den im Thal des Arkansasflusses werde sich fiir deren Mi 
glieder als Wohlthat erweisen. Leider besitzt der Staat At 
kansas noch kein Gesetz, das die Errichtung von Credi 
Unions erméglicht. Doch soll im kommenden Winter, nach 
dem die Staatsgesetzgebung zusammengetreten ist, der Ver 
stich gemacht werden, die Annahme eines solchen Gesetze 
durchzusetzen. \ 
Der Vertreter der C. St. schied von St. Vincent mit dg 
Bewusstsein, dass der Staatsverband Arkansas ein durchau 
lebensfahiges Glied des C. V. ist. Die anerkennenden Wot 
aus dem Munde ihres Bischofs, des hochwst. Hrn. John | 
Morris, der sich am Sonntagnachmittage zur Begrissung 
der Massenversammlung einfand, die Mitarbeit des hoch 
Hrn. Abtes von Subiaco und einer verhaltnismassig ung 
wohnlich grossen Anzahl von Priestern, dies alles wir 
sicherlich nicht verfehlen, den Laien neuen Muth einzufl 
sen, treu unter der Fahne des Verbandes auszuhalten. 
Einen wichtigen Schritt that man, und dies ist viell 
das Hauptergebnis der Versammlung, indem man beschlo 
den Sterbeverein in den Staatsverband aufzunehmen. 


Alle bisherigen Beamten wurden auf zwei weiter 
Jahre wiedererwahlt; die nachstjahrige Versam 
lung wird in Altus abgehalten werden. Als Deleg 
fiir die Generalversammlung des C. V. im 
1931 wurde hochw. P. Frowin Schwab, C. S. 
Pfarrer der Herz-Jesu-Gemeinde zu Morrilton, | 
wahlt. Wir sind tiberzeugt, dass an ihm die Ve 
sammlung zu Fort Wayne einen interessierten un 
thatigen Mitarbeiter finden wird. . 


Beschlisse der Staatsverbandstagungen. 

Die von der diesjahrigen Generalversammlung 
Staatsverbandes Texas angenommenen Resolution 
behandeln: Das Pontifikat Pius XI.; das diamante 
Jubilaum des C. V.; das Vereinswesen; die Farm 
frage; Pflege der deutschen Sprache; Verleihung d 
Laetare-Medaille; die katholische Presse, und 
unter uns wohnenden Mexikaner. Der Beschluss ii 
die Farmerfrage beriicksichtigt sowohl die Lage « 
Farmerstandes im allgemeinen als auch die bes 
deren Probleme der Texaner Landwirthe. Der 
klérung tiber die katholische Presse entnehmen 
folgende Ausfithrungen: Me. 
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uch die Dringlichkeit ihrer wichtigen Aufgaben legen 
‘katholischen Volke die Pflicht auf, jene zu unter- 
mn. Ohne christliche Presse muss die christliche Kul- 
em Ansturm der vom unglaubigen modernen Zeitgeist 
rrschten Zeitungsmacht unbedingt unterliegen. Die 
f<aben und die Verantwortlichkeit, die sich daraus 
feen, konnen nur bei gegenseitigem verstandnisvollen 
mmenarbeiten aller an der Presse betheiligten Krafte 
ingsvoll gemeistert werden.” 


_J. Zweig-Prasident iiber Kath. Aktion und 
Wirthschaftslage. 


seber den Einfluss der gegenwartigen ungiin- 
en Lage des Wirthschaftslebens auf die sozial- 
cative Thatigkeit der dem Central-Verein New 
ey angehorenden Vereine spricht sich die Jahres- 
chaft des Hrn. Prasidenten Seiz wie folgt aus: 
‘ei Betrachtung der Ereignisse des vergangenen Jahres 
ch gezwungen, die Thatsache hervorzuheben, dass die 
jaltende gedruckte Geschaftslage die Thatigkeit der 
ine bisweilen behindert hat. Auch viele unserer Mit- 
ser sind arbeitslos und mussten alle ihre Kraft und Zeit 
, Arbeitsuchen und der Sorge fiir ihre Familien widmen. 
«essen und unterlassen wir es nicht, unseren in Noth 
«dlichen Brtidern beizustehen, insbesondere indem wir 
1 bei der Beschaffung von Arbeit behilflich sind und 
ihrer wirthschaftlichen Noth steuern helfen. 

Jichtsdestoweniger waren andere unserer Mitglieder in 
lLage, ihre caritativen Bemiihungen fortzusetzen, die 
sionen zu unterstiitzen und fiir die Katholische Aktion 
g zu sein, wie die verschiedenen Berichte beweisen 


ei Erwahnung des Diamantenen Jubilaums des 
VY. berichtet Hr. Seiz, es hatten sich neunzig 
glieder des Verbandes an der Feier in Baltimore 
neiligt. Aus dieser Zahl gehoren 52 dem Hudson 
unty Zweig an, einem der rtihrigsten Organe des 
tral-Vereins, das seit Jahren enge Fihlung mit 
Central-Stelle aufrecht erhalt. 


Maryland Zweig riihrig. 


Yer Vorschlag, das historische in der Chesapeake 
7 gelegene Fort McHenry in ein Gefangnis um- 
vandeln, stdsst insbesondere im Staate Maryland 
{ Baltimore auf heftigen Widerstand. U. a. 
ch sich der dortige Zweig des C. V. in einem 
schluss gegen die geplante Entwiirdigung des 
‘iihmten Bauwerks, das aufs engste mit der 
schichte unseres Landes und der Entstehung des 
des “The Star Spangled Banner” verbunden ist, 
3. Der dem Generalbundesanwalt Mitchell in 
ashington zugesandte Beschluss lautet: 

ndem es zu unsrer Kenntnis gelangte, dass man 
sichtigt, das historische Fort McHenry zu Baltimore 
in Zuchthaus fiir Bundesgefangene zu verwandeln, 
seschloss unser Verband seinen unwiderruflichen 
spruch gegen dieses Vorhaben zu erheben, und die 
ichtung auf sich zu nehmen, mit allen erlaubten 
teln jede weitere Entweihung dieser historischen 
zu verhindern.” 

erfreulichen Zuwachs vermochte in der 
oberversammlung des Maryland Zweigs des C. 
Prasident Fleckenstein zu melden, indem sich 
HI. Namen Jesu-Vereine dem Verbande an- 
ossen haben, und zwar die Vereine der St. 
, St. Michaels und Herz-Jesu Gemeinden. 
eckenstein nannte diesen Zuwachs “eines der guten 


Ergebnisse der jingsten Generalversammlung des C. V. 
und der diamantenen Jubilaumsfeier.” 


Thatige Distriktsverbande. 


In allen Theilen des Landes fanden bereits Dis- 
triktsversammlungen statt, deren Mehrzahl recht 
erfolgreich war. Das gilt vor allem von der am 19. 
Oktober in der St. Peter Claver Gemeinde zu She- 
boygan abgehaltenen’ Veranstaltung des II. Wis- 
consiner Distriktsverbandes, um deren Zustande- 
kommen sich der HH. Paul Schiedel besonders ver- 
dient gemacht hatte. Er spendete in der Festpredigt 
dem C. V. das Lob, er bethatige sich mit Eifer und 
Erfolg auf sozial-caritativem Gebiete. Pfarrer 
Schiedel verlas zudem ein von Kardinal Bertram 
an den Distriktsverband gerichtetes Schreiben. 


Auf der Katholikenversammlung, deren Vorsitz der 
neuerwahlte Prasident des Verbandes, Hr. Benjamin 
Gottsacker, fuhrte, sprachen hochw. Dr. William J. Bron- 
ner, vom Seminar zu St. Francis (iiber Willensfreiheit und 
die Aufgabe der Erzieher, den menschlichen Willen zu 
bilden) ; Rechtsanwalt Leutermann, Milwaukee (tiber die 
Thatigkeit des Legislaturkomitees des Staatsverbandes), 
und HH. Philip Dreis, iiber die Central-Stelle des C. V. 


Anschluss der dem Clinton County (Ill.) Distrikts- 
verband angehorenden Farmer an die Sanitary Milk 
Producers Association befiirwortete auf der am 12. 
Oktober in Aviston abgehaltenen Quartalversamm- 
lung jener Vereinigung Rev. Fr. Mazir, Pfarrer zu 
Lillyville. Nach Schluss der Massenversammlung 
wurde den Mitgliedern Gelegenheit geboten, sich mit 
dem Prasidenten der Milcherei-Genossenschaft, 
Hrn. Wm. Tiedeman, iiber diese Empfehlung zu be- 
sprechen. Der Zweck dieses Verbandes ist, die Milch 
nach St. Louis liefernden Farmer genossenschaft- 
lich zu organisieren, zum Vortheil der Produzenten 
wie der Konsumenten, und eventuell die Farmer in 
Stand zu setzen, sich der von der Bundesregierung 
angebotenen Hilfe zu bedienen. Diese kommt be- 
kanntlich nur genossenschaftlich organisierten Far- 
mern zugut. 


Bei derselben Gelegenheit berichete Hr. G. Beckemeyer, 
von Beckemeyer, tiber die Jahresversammlung des IIlinoiser 
Staatsverbandes; Rev. J. H. Bruns, von einer Europareise 
zuriickgekehrt, sprach tiber die in Europa _herrschenden 
wirthschaftlichen, politischen und sozialen Zustande, und 
Rev. B. Hilgenberg, Beckemeyer, ermahnte die Mitglieder, 
ihre Kundschaft nicht den Geschaften in der Grosstadt, 
zum Nachtheil der lokalen Handler, zuzuwenden, sondern 
Handel und Wandel am Ort zu befordern. 


Angesichts der bevorstehenden Wahlen hatte das 
Programmkomitee des Distriktsverbandes St. Louis 
fiir die Oktoberversammlung das Thema: Katho- 
lische Aktion und Birgerpflicht als Gegenstand des 
Vortrags gewahlt. Als Redner war der frithere Pra- 
sident des Kenrick Seminars, V. Rev. M. S. Ryan, 
C. M. gewonnen worden. 


In der Septemberversammlung hatte Rev. F, A. Baumann, 
Assistent ari der St. Franz von Sales Gemeinde, seine 
Eindriicke der Baltimorer Generalversammlung des C. V. 
besprochen. Seine Schilderung jener Tagung hat unsrem 
Verband sicherlich manch neuen Freund gewonnen. 


Die meisten anderen Verbande gleicher Art 


hielten ebenfalls bereits Versammlungen ab, so 
u. a. der Lechathal-Verband in Pennsylvanien— 
dessen Eifer nie zu erlahmen scheint—; sodann 


die Lokalverbinde New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
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phia, Cleveland, Chicago und St. Paul, und von 
Distriktsverbanden der Allegheny Co., Central Illi- 
nois, Reno-Sedgwick-Kingman County Verband in 
Kansas, und ausserdem mehrere der zwolf Distrikts- 
verbande im Staate Wisconsin. Hervorgehoben zu 
werden verdient die vom St. Peters Verein in Beaver 
Dam vorbereitete Distriktsversammlung mit Katho- 
likentag, zu der die Vereine von Hartford, West 
Bend, Newburgh, St. Michaels; Barton, Nenno, Ke- 
waskum und St. Lawrence eingeladen worden waren. 
Die Anreden hielten Rev. C. Keyser und Rechtsan- 
walt Max J. Leutermann, beide von Milwaukee. 
Fast allerwarts fanden sich Redner, die tiber die Gen- 
eralversammlung zu Baltimore und deren Entschliessungen 
Bericht erstatteten, Ausserdem wurde noch manch zeit- 


gemasser Vortrag gehalten, wahrend Aufgaben lokaler 
Art keineswegs vernachlassigt wurden. 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 


Die ungtinstige wirthschaftliche Weltlage macht 
sich den Missionaren recht fiihlbar. Sie verhindert 
sie nicht nur das Missionswerk auszubreiten, son- 
dern zwingt sie geradezu, bereits Begonnenes 
einzuschranken. So schreibt uns P. Bernhard 
Waechter, O. F. M., aus China: 

“Thre Gabe war mir umso willkommener, weil unser 
hochwst. Hr. Bischof die Gelder noch kiirzen muss, und 
ich daher jedenfalls einen Theil meiner Katechisten nicht 
wieder werde anstellen konnen. Weil die Neuchristen noch 
wenig unterrichtet sind, wird das ein grosser Schaden fiir 
sie sein. So bin ich Ihnen, im Namen der Neuchristen, 
wieder dankbar ftir diese Hilfe.” 

Dazu kommt noch das Elend des 
Dartber schreibt der gleiche Missionar: 

“Nun ist unser schénes Missionsgebiet seit einem Monat 
schon wieder Kriegsgebiet geworden, und wir Missionare 
nordlich des Gelben Flusses sind yon unser Centrale 
abgeschnitten. Wegen des grossen Regens gehen aber die 
Kriegsoperationen sehr langsam von statten. Auch unter 
dem Rauberunwesen haben die Leute viel zu leiden, jedoch 
hat der lb. Gott meine Christen bisher besonders behtitet.” 

Auch die Missionen auf den fernen Solomon 
Inseln bekommen die wirthschaftliche Noth zu 
spuren. Von dort schreibt uns die ehrw. Schwester 
M. Adalberta: 


“Fir Timbutz und Buin ist Gefahr; diese Stationen 
k6nnen nur wenig Kopra (der getrocknete Kern der Kokus- 
nuss) liefern, und dabei sind die Koprapreise so sehr 
gefallen, dass der Erlds nicht gentigt zur Bezahlung der 
auf diesen Stationen beschaftigten Arbeiter.” 

Man kann sich denken, welch schweres Opferle- 
ben die Schwestern unter den Wilden auf diesen 
Siidsee-Inseln fiithren. Doch daritber tréstet sie 
jeder Gewinn an Seelen hinweg. Wie traurig jedoch, 
wenn mangelnde Mittel sie zwingen, die Missions- 
thatigkeit einzuschranken, wodurch nicht selten das 
bereits Errungene gefahrdet wird. Daher unsere 
wiederholte Bitte: -“Erbarmet euch der Heiden, 


Krieges. 


August (das Schreiben traf am 24. Oktober in 
, Louis ein), den Empfang einer Missionsgabe 


“Sie haben mir einen sehr grossen Dienst geleistet. Uns 
Inseln leiden momentan sehr. Die fiir den Export bestimi 
ten Produkte sind auf dem Weltmarkte um mehr als 
Drittel des ehemaligen Preises gesunken, und finden tr 
dem keine Abnehmer! Daher Arbeitslosigkeit und gros 
Noth.” 


Kleiderspenden hochwillkommen. 


Mehr noch als in fritheren Jahren dricken ¢ 
Empfangsbestatigungen der mit Kleiderballen B 
dachten Missionare und Schwestern herzliche An 
kennung fiir die so willkommenen Spenden a 
Aus San Antonio schreibt uns die ehrw. Mutt 
M. Alexandra unterm 10, Oktober: 


“Frlauben Sie uns, bitte, Ihnen unsern herzlichsten Dat 
und ein inniges Gott vergelt’s auszusprechen fiir die Sendut 
bestehend aus zwei Ballen Kleidern, die uns dieser Ta 
zugingen. Nun ist der grdéssten Noth wieder auf ein 
Zeit hinaus gesteuert.” 


Wie schwer der ‘Druck wirthschaftlicher Noi 
auf den Mexikanern, welche die Schwestern besa 
ders betreuen, lastet, ergiebt sich aus den weiter 
Erklarungen der gleichen Ordensfrau: 


“Der grossen Arbeitslosigkeit wegen wenden sich 
viele an uns mit der Bitte um Kleider und Lebensmitt 
Daraus ergiebt sich so manche Gelegenheit, den Arm 
Gutes an Leib und Seele zu thun. Leider fehlen uns jede 
nur zu haufig die Mittel, nach Wunsch zu helfen. 
doch harrt unser eine so grosse Seelenernte, indem dies 
arme Volk fiir jede materielle Hilfe sich sehr dankl 
erweist. Bange sehen wir der Zukunft entgegen, doch 
hegen das Vertrauen, dass as noch edle Seelen giebt, ¢ 
ihr Stiickchen Brot mit den Armen zu theilen gewillt si 
Gedeiht doch die Nachstenliebe am besten von de 
eigenen Nahrung, dem Opfer.” 


Im gleichen Sinne schreibt uns die ehrw. Mut 
M. Carmel, D. C. J., aus Corpus Christi, Tex 
die ihren Dank ausspricht fiir zwei Ballen Kleid 
“die unsere lieben Armen freudig begriissten.” § 
fugt dem des weiteren hinzu: : 

“Da sich auch hier bereits kaltes Wetter einstellte,> 
wurden wir auch wieder sehr in Anspruch genommen dui 
in Noth gerathene Mexikaner. Die Arbeitslosigkeit ma 
sich recht bemerkbar, und obgleich die armen Mense 
wahrend einer kurzen Zeit mit Baumwollepfliicken ety 
zu verdienen vermochten, sind die meisten Mexikaner z, 
ohne Arbeit und auf fremde Hilfe angewiesen.” 

Daher sind Kleidergaben diesen deutscl 
Schwestern, die sich sowohl in San Antonio. 
auch in Corpus Christi der Mexikaner besond 
annehmen, so willkommen. 


Zum bevorstehenden Erscheinen einer englisct 
Ausgabe des “Wanderer.” i 


Immer mehr bricht sich die Erkenntnis der N 


dung einer Wochenschrift, bestim to 
derer” von St. Paul zur Seite zu gehe 
Die in Winona abgehaltene Ger 


